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When the muftied drum was heard 
In the Pyrenees by night, 
With a dull deep rolling sound 
Which call’d strange echoes round 
To the soldier's burial rite. 


Brief was the sorrowing there, 
By the stream from battle red, 
And tossing on its wave the plumes 
Of many a stately head: 


But a mother—soon to die, 
And a sister—long to weep, 

Ev’n then were breathing prayer for him, 
Iu that home beyond the deep : 


While the moffied drum was heard 
In the Pyrenees by night, 
With a dul! deep rolling sound, 
And the dark pines mourn’d round, 
O’er the soldier's burial rite. 


BEB RAPIER. Group on group of chimneys, of all shapes and sizes, formed the most promi- 
= feature in the landscape before him; and houses, with dat roofs and steep 
. 9 iain yp : roofs, a strange heterogenous mass of buildings, through which the eye in vain 
THE MUFFLED DRUM. wandered for some pleasing object on which to rest Amongst them, however, 
From the volume of National Lyrics, by Mrs. Hemans. Our artist's imagination went to work. Lofty domes and stately palaces arose at | 
The muffled drum was heard the waving of the magic wand of his fancy—forms of beauty and loveliness, 
In the Pyrenees by night, wandering amid gardens of Juaury and delight, while angel messengers bore 
With a dull deep rolling sound peace and happiness to their solitude. From these visions of bliss be turned to 
Which told the hamlets round the destruction of worlds and empires, and the awful depths of the infernal re- 
Of a soldier's burial rite. | Slons—the gigantic billows overhanging the shuddering group of devoted 
a IE ON iy | ing beet nye = during the great deluge, or the conflagration of ma- 
Ay cg ee piping | j = _ coe yt e will = Heaven to destruction. 
Was the warrior youth laid low that ho ur, Again his dreams were painfo ly interrupted by the pangs of hunger; he 
i is os Myr mer thought that sleep might lull him inte Insensibility to them, and stretched him- 
y u pain. self on his bed. But sleep came not ; and after tossing about for some time, be 
The oaks of England wav'd started up and sought, through several! streets, the shop of abaker. One he at 
O'er the slumbers of his race, | last espied, and hastily entered. The shopkeeper cast a suspicious eye upon his 
But a pine of the Renceval made moan customer; for his clothes were not so new as they had been, and were, besides, 
Above his last lone place : , covered with divers spots and patches of paint, which’ did not, by any means, 
add to the gentility of his appearance. Our artist demanded a loaf, in payment 
whereof he laid down his last bright coin. The baker tuok it, scrutinized it, 
turned it over and over, then dashed it violently against the board, aad declared 
it to be a counterfeit. 
‘A counterfeit!" exclaimed the painter, dismally. But fearing that his tone | 
| and look might betray his circumstances, he added carelessly, at the same time 
| laying down the coveted loaf, “ well, it’s of no consequence ; I don't happen to 
| have another with me now: good night, sir.” 
Affecting an independent swagger, he left the ahop, and hastened down the 
| street; but, had he looked back, he would have seen the sharp face of the baker 
peering after him, as he muttered to himself, “You dor't happen to have any 
more with you now, sir. Aye, aye, you're a pretty scamp, I warrant you; and 
I shall look twice at your money if ever you come to my shop again.” 
Martin Werner hastened home. ‘Till that hour he had not known absolute 
| Wamt, and even his buoyant spirits threatened to desert him at the approach of 
grim penury. Once more he ransaeked his chest, for in one corner he remem- 
| bered to have seen a crust. He found it; it was mouldy, and covered with dust ; 
| but he shook that off, and ate it with a keen relish; then gotinto bed, and slept 
more soundly than he who had supped upon all the delicacies that wealth could 
Procure wurning sun was shining brightly upon him, torough tne winaow, wurn 
he awoke. He leaped from his bed, exclaiming, as he hastily dressed himself, | 
“The crisis of my adversity is past! I have climbed its steep hill, and shall | 


POR THE ALBION. 
LINES, 


Suggested by a moonlight view of the ruins of the Chateau St. Louis, (lately pow deseend to the fair, sunny vale, on the other side. The sun shines gaily | 
destroyed by fire.) Quebec. They bear the initials of Dr. Fisher, formerly | on my morning’s work ; I will take it for an omen—a prognostic of brighter | 


Editor of this paper. 
Here—from thy storied walls, in ancient day 
By Champlain raised, the patriot and the brave— 
The Gallic Lily once claimed Regal sway 
Where’er St. Lawrence rolis his mighty wave ! 


| days tocome !" 

| Under these favourable auspices he finished his picture. It was sold, not 

certainly for its full value as a work of art, but for more than the young and un- 

| known artist had ventured to hope. Success did follow. Each succeeding 

| production of his genius brought fresh fame and profit to the painter; and in 
after years, when he had become the favoured of kings and princes, when his 
pictures were admired by nations, and purchased by governments, he thought, 
with mingled feelings »of pleasure and pain, of the mouldy crust which he had 
so contentedly eaten, in his lonely and desolate garret. 


—<j—— 
GERMAN DUELLING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘ HIGHWAYS AND BYWaYs,” 

The most striking objects in the streets of the University towns of Germany 
are the numerous groups of young men, of a half-and-half appearance, between 
that of mechanics and of men of fashion. The great majority incline towards 
the former ; and they would at once be set down as tradesmen's apprentices, or 
others of that wholesome class which is obliged to earn ite bread, were it not 
for the lazy, independent air which is prominent both in individuals and in the 
mass. Some, however, show evidence of * blood,” both in manner and mien, 
| and in the distinctive shades of dress, from the velvet and silk-lined shooting- 

jacket to the frogged and embroidered frock, as compared with the conrse 
coatees, the clumsy redingotes, and the appurtenant articles of appare!, worn by 
the many. 

Nothing can be in worse taste than the cut and pattern of the common cos- 
tume of these youths; even when the greatest efforts are made at finery, the 
effect is villainous. 


Thy latest Chief,* that ne'er from honor swerv'd, 
With ebbing life resigned his pride of place! 

Thy fealty changed, thy glories all preserv'd, 
The British Lion guards thee from disgrace ! 


Long shall thy gentler triumphs be our theme— 
Thy beauteous dames, thy gallant, plumed train— 
The Great and Good flit by me as a dream, 
Who once kept here their hospitable reign ! 


Here has the table groaned with lordly cheer— 

Here has the shout, the dance, the well trill’d song 
Weleom'd each coming of the infant year, 

And served the festive moments to prolong ! 


But now, how changed the scene! ‘tis Silence all, 
Save where the heedful Sentry steps his round !— 
I may not pass before thy ruin’d Hall, 
Nor venerate the site so long renown’d! : 
Quebec, May, 1834. 4. C.F. 


* Montcalm, 


e A pair of brass spurs often stick out from torn and dirty 
r 7 | boots; coarse and loose-hanging pantaloons are surmounted by gaudy and 
MA RES ae flaunting vests ; and the body coats, even, when daubed with silk lace, fringe, 


and tassels, are but more glaring proofs of atrocious taste. ‘The little caps, of 
many different colours, are vngraceful and mean ; and the everlasting and ever- 


placed so as to catch every ray of light from the solitary window that illuminat- Pam Lp son padand ae wreennns oe Sepa the mouth, or dangling 
ed the room in which he sat. He had been working all the day to finish his pic- ¢ P ’ 

ture, and it was with a heavy sigh that he now desisted. But the sigh was not Whose coat was black and whose breeches wero blue, 

one of despair, for his nature was sanguine, and there was @ buoyancy in his With a hole behind for his tail to come through— 

soul that had never yet deserted him. This might have resulted from the con- The greater part of those youthe wear mustachios ; several allow their beards 
seiousness of a genius that must, either at a present or a future time, find ite |to grow on the ehin, in the Charles the First fashion; and some have their 
reward in the applause of thousands; or it might be only the light-heartedness faces covered with hair; while all wear the shirt collar turned down d la Van- 
of youth and health. But certainly, to look at himself and his abode, most dyke, and dispense with the use of cravate. 

persons would have said that Martin Werner had great cause for melancholy. Almost every second or third man you meet has one or more scars on his face. 
The apartment was large and cold, but he consoled himself by saying that he These display themselves in every phasis of recent or remote infliction. Some- 


The shades of evening were beginning to creep darkly over the surrounding | 
objects, ere Martin Werner laid down his brushes and palette. His easel was 


| rapier, another lying beside hin already sharpened 
| towards along wing of the house which reposed on » vaulted terrace, a pewter 





could not complain of having no room to work in: and though the window 
would not open to admit air as well as the yellowish light by which the painter 
worked, yet draughts poured in from every direction, which, he said, kept up a 
constant circulation of fresh air. No fire cast a cheerful glow over the desuiate 
region, and the corner opposite to the empty grate was occupied by a lowly bed, 
beside which stood a large chest, containing the painter's wardrobe. Martin 
Werner had laid aside hie colours, and was carefully searching for something 
that lay at the bottom of this chest. At length, he dragged forth the object, 
and proceeded to the window to examine its contents. It was a leathern purse, 
and from it he drew—carefully wrapped in paper to preserve its lustre—a shining 
coin. In a happier hour he had been attracted by its brightness, and had de- 
termined never to part with it. But new the band of stern necessity was held 
forth; he had tasted no food all day. He gazed upon it, and, for a moment, 4 
tear dimmed his eye ; for it recalled distinctly his mother, in her distant home ; 
his brothers, tossing on the fickle and deceitful waves, and his sisters, even 
now, perhaps, thinking how their brother's pictures would be admired and gazed 
at in the great city. The whole course of his life passed as ina dream before 
him. Again he was in the cottage home which had sheltered his infancy ; 
again he heard the shouts of the happy urchins who had been his playmates; 
again he wandered from them, and stood alone with nature—tbe blue vault above 
and the lovely earth beneath; he heard the gurgling of the thousand streamlets 
—the roar of the distant ocean—the songs of the wild birde—and high over- 
head the lark, to him the sweetest songster of them all, sending forth its notes, 


distinct and clear, while the straining eye could scarce perceive the motion of 
All the haunts of his boyhood passed, like the scenes of 
a magic lantern, before him ; and with them the train of happy associations that 


its fluttering wings. 


were connected with each individual spot. 


“T cannot part with it,” he said, unconsciously aloud ; “ surely such a dream 
Besides, my picture will be finished to-mor- 


of happiness is worth starving for. 
row, aod I can wait till then.” 


With this heroic resolution he replaced his treasure ; and folding his arms, 


ne stood at the window, whistling one of the plaintive little airs of his country 





times as if the cheek had been seared by a sharp iron ; others, as though a nar- 
row dash of red was daubed across, and often the inelegant applications of 
transversal stripes of common stieking-plaster tell the unhealed state of the 


cicatrize. Alithose wounded have a prize-fighting air. Some remind one of 
che patched-up physiognomy (but that is only a wood-cut) that serves as a fron- 
ispiece to the memoirs of a celebrated German storyteller, the Hochwelgeborner 
Baron Munchausen. On one oecasion, 1 observed a young gentleman with the 
»0int of hie nose carefully wrapped up, and held by a sling which was fastened 
0 his cap. 

A paukerei or duel is, notwithstanding, a thing to be seen—at least by the 
raveller who attaches importance to manners, and wishes to form a compara- 
vive table of national traits. I aceordingly resolved to become a spectator of 
yne, at least, of those affairs; and, after various efforts, 1 succeeded. But 
vefore I describe it, | must say, that during many months’ residence in Heide!l- 
verg, | neither witnessed nor heard of a single outrage or offence against public 
oropriety, on the part of the Burschenschaft, as the commonity of students is 
called. The only thing approaching to a frolic which came under my notice, 


for I do not admit the discordant yells of their beer-drinking bouts, or their | 


rarriage-processions in and out of the town as evidence of such,) wae the push- 
ng a bundle of grass off the head of an old woman, at which both she and the 
rouths laughed. This was a very (iermanized kind of joke. In fact, the peo- 
ale, young and old, are too much stupified with tobaceo to be at alluptofun. | 
lefy any one te cite a dozen, much less 
“ A thousand, raw tricks of these bragging Jacks.” 
Among the exceptions—the many exceptions, I should say, to the unfascinating 
escriptions I have given, I had the pleasure of being acquainted with one, who 
vas neither drinker or fighter, who never suffered under the laws of the hiéb- 
omment, the stich-comment,or the knuppel-comment (the cutting, the stab- 
ing. or the cudgelling modes of duelling); nor ever experienced the katzen- 
ammer (the cats’-misery) of growing sober after a debavch. This young man 
indertook to be my cicerone at a paukerei; and be was not long in giving me 
| otice that one was to take place at five in the afternoon of s certain day 





We accordingly set out for the scene of action,—a wirts haft, or low drinking 
house, about a quarter of a inile from the town, on the opposite side of the river 
But when we reached the bridge, we learned that the police had got scent of the 
affair; and a signal being hoisted by a scout on the river's bank, the one in 
communication at the teirtschaft gave the alarm, and, ina few minutes, we 
saw the violators of university law" scrambling and scampering up the hills, 
flying along the road, or pushing across the stream in the small canoes which 


were ready for the occasion. The pursuit was not very fierce, for none of the 


offenders were taken, though a reward of three florins was promised for the 
seizure of each delinquent. But perhaps a counter-bribe had been given, #0 
that T was, probably, the most disappointed person on the occasion 


Another time we arrived after the business was done, in consequence of a ser- 
vant's mistake as to the hour. A third opportunity was lost by the doctor, who 
must attend om these occasions, being gone on another party of pleasure with 
some friends, Two or three more disappointments took place, but finally, one 
sultry day in August, every thing favoured my wishes, and | reached the place 
accompanied by my good-natured guide, at the same time with the combatants 
and the doctor, and we had the good luck to discover that the coast was clear, 
and no interruption likely to be offered to the sport 


The duels invariably take place in a large, lofty room, belonging to an isolated 
house of entertainment, which is situate on the side of a hill, ina by-path that 
stretches up from the road to Siegelhausen on the northern bank of the Neckar 
As my companion and myself passed through the garden, and entered a strag- 
gling court-yard behind, the firet thing that caught my attention was a man 
holding to a grinding-stone, which was turned by a little boy, the blade of « long 
A young woman passed us, 


basin in her hand filled with water, in which floated a large discoloured sponge 
An old woman hebbled after, with a couple of long, coarse towels dangling over 
her arm 

All this looked like symptoms of fight, and attributions of surgery. They 
were 80, in fact. And it is not easy to describe the unpleasant sensations excited 
by these cold-blooded preparations by attendants of both sexes, all—male and 
female, young and old—iooking as wooden and uncoacerned on their arrange- 
ments for execution asthe posts of a gallows or a guillotine 

Groups of;amateurs now straggied into the garden and yard. They were all 
students atgteted to the spot, a few from regard to the champions, more from 
love of the port with an air of abstract indifference, which only wanted 
stan te and English tailors to have made each man a breathing 
Vain NP ORS mag exquisite dandyiem. How, mused i as | looked on, 
ever consummate a popular réFb\o oi So a battle! Covld aushe poapte 
monarchs, they have often fought wen 4 cerry of prinvedom, as tools of 
enthusiasts in religion, spurred on by fanatic Beui, Sie"? 28am and agetn Ae 
empire into fragments. But could any sentiment purely personal, br" Week 
merely embraces political rights, without the prestige of loyalty or religion, 


| sufficiently rouse up the energies of the Germans of to-day to such a piteh as is 


| required for effecting their own deliverance ! 
| answered hastily, even to one's-self 
reply.” 

Among the gathering spectators of the scene I was now about to witness there 
might have been two or three somewhat actively worked upon by the prepara- 
tions for the combat. ‘The affair itself soon commenced 

The two principal actors were as complete contrasts in personal appearance 
| as it was possible to see pitted against one another. One was tall, handsome, 

and of a fine, bold bearing; the other short, plain-featured, an’ mean-looking. 
| Alas for the instinctive injustice of human nature! It wae impossible net to 
| sympathise at once, to almost identify one’s-self with him whose “ outerle man” 
| looked so fair, No; awhole life of experience could not resist the oft-deceiving 
prejudice of appearance; und | mentally espoused the quarre) of this lofty and 
good-looking swashbuckler, without knowing or caring at the moment whether 
| he was in the rigbt or the wrong, a brave man ora belly. But the self-adjust- 
| ing principle soon began itsaction, the moral pendulum swung straight . 
| My eye caught the colours on the ribbon round the short man's cap, 
were the tri-colour' He was, then, 2 Frenchman, a son of liberty, mer al 
| boy of the barricades! His opponent's band was black and white. e, there 
| fore, was a Prussian; an educated, a civilised, a willing slave! How inveh 
less degraded is the Russian serf, or the black bondaman of America! Now, 
then, my sympathies have found the tree course in which to run There is no 
prejudice now to combat on give way to. | am enlisted under the troe banver. 
| Firm heart, quick eye, and steady arm, my brave lad! ‘Go it!” what « pity 
his name was not ** Ned!” 

And to work they soon went, and in a very exciting style. | beve omitted te 
| sketch the preparative strapping on of their plastrons. 1 blush to call them by 
their real English name of armour; for] was ashamed to see men make such 
a mockery of fighting. Nor have I seid a word of their casquettes, Why 
must I tell the truth, and translate them helmets’ And | skipped all mention 
of their muflers—1 do not quite like to write down the true word, gauntlets ; 
and [ rather wished to let my readers enter into all the spirit of the set-to frst, 
before I told them, as truth forces me to tell, that the combatants bad nothing to 
apprehend at the utmost from all their “ notes of preparation,” beyond a eut 
across the nose or cheek. Even such a consummation is not pleasant in expectancy 
to those who happen to have the forenamed feature either too long or too 
short; for, be it ever so long, no one, | suppose, would view ite curtailment with 
complacency. 

Bot pe el all the risk, still there was nothing to work very intensely on « 
mere observer—to inake bis nerves coil round his heart, or fix his teeth, or clench 
| his hands, in the spectacle of a couple of youths slashing at each other's skoll 
| caps and plastrons, the iatter made of thick leather, and forming bauberks and 
| cuirasses, so stoutly stuffed, that a pistol bullet could ecarcely get through to the 
| carcase bebiad. ‘Tbe “desperate fidelity” of poor Kean’s battle-scone in Richard 
or Macbeth was almost as blood-stirring. But then he had not the pale cheek and 
the quivering lip, the frown of real anger, the giance of genuine hate. These 
tragedians had all that; and it was the truth of the picture that invested it 
| with an interest which, compared to the mere assumption of truth, what 
historical painting 1# to caricature 
| Of all the sounds associated with destruction, there is none so keenly panfal 
| a6 that produced by blade against blade, either of small-swords or rapiers, a 
| single combat. The booming of artillery, the bursting of shells, the rattle 

musketry, the crash of sabres,—this chores of the battle-field te wholesale — 
| to a warlike mind. The singing twang of a cannon-bullet, or the sharp whist : 
| of @ musket-ball, is impressive rather than painful ; but the thin whisk of tee 
against stec! goes clean through the mind, and makes the blood of the brain rem 


Serious questions should not be 
So I was determined to “ pause for a 





} 
| 





old. 

| [positively forgot that my brave bully-boys could do each th ry 
harm; and | looked on and listened for fall five minutes, (#9 they cut, 

| parried, and stamped, and flowrished,) with as decided 4 wound op-edoees as any 

| spectacle of duelling ever caused me. At the end of five meets seconds 

pronounced the first heat over, and each man leant upon his fr . ehoolder » 

| (the friend exactly “ sccoutred as he was,") and panted, and wiped aa the 
plentifal moisture whneh encumbered” his brow, as Cowper (very nearly) says or 


| sings 
| A panse of a fow minutes sufficed to rest the combatants, and again they went 
ive 
* The law against dueling cannot be very strictly enforeed, for no lees than 
| hundred and forty of these pawkercien took piace during the semestre, or college evmmnes 
) for the year. 
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to work, performing, with great activity and ingenuity, all the evolutions of | petal thraldom. There is a longing after liherty that must some time find ah 


ad reflected that the Pope claimed Scotland as the holder of the bones of s; 


attack and defence according to the most approved method of the hicb-comment ; veut andl secure 8 ttivmpgh. | Then it pot tie pysthe of these worthy bettie. 
their seconds following every movement by their side, with rapiers interposed, to | tracts be hastily judged, on isolated instances of bad taste or om — . 

t the le from anything like foul play, and the vulnerable parts of | Their eccentricities may arise from a vague longing for distinction ; their way- 
their bod yay hance-mediey touch of the villainous “ cold iron.” ward doings be but ambition seeking the right road. A keen sense of political 
-— ‘he — a oF on to the number of five, wotil at last | was satisfied | debasernent may make them both restless-and dull. But when the trompet 
that the ‘ion ot by far too clever. | was tired as much, at least, as they were. | shall sound the hour of their regeneration, the despots may quiver in their core: 
All deatbemsent one worn out; and, in 4 most sanguinary yearning for the con- Such & scene ns unis speaks home tothe heart. The men wlio look and feel 


clusion, | mentally exclaimed— as these men do must finally work out their political salvation. These univer- 
’ neta, 


Andrew, the historian would have paused perhaps before he conceded so much 
to one who only claimed through the sword. In truth, Dr. Lingard, with all his 
| research and learning and genius, is but a monk of the fourteenth century as far 
l os respects freedom civil and religious; he maintains the supremacy which the 
priests of Rome assumed over all the churches of Europe ; he allows the thrones 
of princes to be justly shaken when papal thunder did it, and he advocates the 
| celibacy of the clergy, though he could not but know, if he did not feel, that 
| nature was like a fox chained up, and when freed, took wild indulgence for 4 
little abstinance 


Oh, for the blood of a German man !" 





man even. 
Gourimands,” would make one manger son pere 


* Fee-faw-fum ! sities, with all their besetting sins, are fine nurseries for noble thought. Here 

‘ the prince and the peasant sit side by side, read the same lessons . — 

. f badges of privilege; 
veh had it been that of a Frenchman—ay, orn Irish- | and breathe the same atmosphere of truth. Here are no 

i should not es aie > ctibaatal sauce in the “Almanach des | no circles of exclusion; no inordinate masses of wealth and pride, represented 

acre $s by the scions of an arrogant aristocracy. 


it there. 
of God and nature; could men have been kept alive without food as wel! as 
| without marriage, the same refinements would have forbidden eating and drink. 
Here are princes—I have seen and | ing. The passions, wild and strong, though restrained fora tune, broke through 


Many, said Dryden, carry their virtue to a convent, and loge 
The celibacy of ecclesiastics is a superstitious refinement of the law 


And at last the long-wished-fur demonstration of wound was made, by a very | known such—only distinguished by superior modesty ; and the sons of husband- | all restraints, and the flagitious lives of the Romish clergy supplied themes for tra. 
n ¢ - -lur ae f , ’ 


it ot tip of men working their way up to the loftiest seats of literature aud science. Here el Es 
Se ee eee ao cae bio. ls ae prryy ios individuals of al! rade agit each other's station, because they value their | they soon grow contemptible,” said Lord Hailes; “and when the established 


tri-colour hero's chin, right down opon his plastron. 


trice ; off flew the casquettes ; up sprang the little doctor, with bis sky-blae coat | o 


i j he State.” 

r id the easy reach of every one—no roinous profusions, for appearance sake | upon th 

een par the bench on which be had been dozing for full | yor ’ 

enh nS ee ar —no servile estimate of cousequence—no idolatry of rank. 
i : rg! ! the ft-unters, for here there are no tufts. 
: ttended to pick up the weapons; out strageled the | ven there are no tu ’ wth. : , ‘ can ea - é 
poor tary tte Ae le neg “ the streets and paces the halls in a general equality ; and the memory of Alma | in a ross 6 ’ pe cass ele, wae ‘o a and 
Moter in after Jife is not stained with thoughts of insolent pretension on the one | accurate ; in biograpny he is oe . ivals ; ’ upies the 
‘The preventive system is really the | first rank, and is on the right hand. ’ 
ments, belong to the historic order; the simplicity and dignity of his sentiments 


twenty minutes; forward hobbled the old woman with the basin and sponge; 


spectators , off stalked the victor, as proud #& Polyphemus ; and away slonk the 
vanquished, leaning on bis friend's arm in a manner so sneaking, as to lower full | 
cent.-per-cent. my already exhausted sympathy in his favour Lhe pleasantest | b 


relief to my fatigued and disappointed #pirit was to learn that my Frenchman | Wise one, where the common weaknesses of human nature are at risk. | 


was, after all, not « I'renchman, and that bis tri-coloured hathband was only the 
badge of the particular section of the University league to which he belonged 
No sign or token of courtsey followed this catastrsphe,—no shake of the band 
—no look of regret,—but a inutuai scow! of sullen indifference. 
probably bitter enemies for ever I 


And so ended the paukerci,—a poor affair—-an abortion of base-born and jj] | of the mind. 


bred valour, begotten in a ber brawiwery, and brought forth ina wein-wirthschaft, | © 
unsponsored by any high or noble sentiment, undignified by any trait of generosity 
or pride, The tilting-bouts of chivalry were bravely barbarous; but these 
scratching-matches of civilization are thorowgzhly bese 


In giving this sketch of one of the leading traits of German life, and in stating BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 


bot by no means exaggerating, the impression it produced on me. [ do not mean 
to imply that the youths of Germany are deficient in that animal courage which, 
too often urges the young men of other nations into personal conflicts, and make 
them affairs of life and death. They are, on the contrary, as ready as any others | 
to fight d foutrance when there is ample cause for it. And perhaps the very | 
habits of such ignoble encounters as | have descrived is a check to the frequent 
recurrence of deadly quarrels among them. That such quarrels do take place, | t 
I can myself vouch, for | once witnessed a sad proof of the fact, in the circum- 
stance which | shall now record. 

I was one dark January night occupied at my writing-desk, weaving a woof 
of historical events, crossed with a warp of fiction—or sketching some light 
profile of national portraiture—or endeavouring to rouse a spark of English 
feeling for the trampled-on country in which [ could not live without being 
interested for it—but whether it was a volume, or a monthly, or a daily “article” 
at which I worked is of smull matter to the evert by which my labours were 
interrupted 

A low, moaning melody was borne on the gusts which swept down the valley 
of the Neckur, at the opening of which the town of Heidelberg is situated. Its 
one main street, ronving fora mile between the river and the mountains, formed 
a channel for the free pavsage of the dirge—for such I svon ascertained it to 
be. Locking from my window, | observed a lurid glow rising above the house- 
tops and throwing its red reflection upon the snow which covered them. A 





waving cloud of thick smoke marked the line of the procession, the leaders | subjects, it would be unfair to say that such are wanting; no one has thought 
of which soon appeared coming round a slight curve in the long, narrow | of writing of that terrible war which shook the nations of Europe—we have 











street. | 


| immediately knew it to be a student's funeral which thus roused with lugu- 
brious harmony the snow-enveloped dulness of the place, and sent out a crowd 
of youths to parade the town, many of them in costumes incongrovus with the 
season, and not quite consistent with the scene; but the whole solemnity 
showing an arrangement of martial discipline which made it more than com- 
monly impressive. { 

The six leaders were wrapped in dark cloaks, and stalked on some paces be- | 
fore the band, composed of horns, bugles, and bass instruments, whose wailing 
tones swelled out as the procession approached, in a strain of commingled depth 
and wildness. Next appeared a young man of almost gigantic height, dressed 
ina suit of black, with large military boots and spurs, a huge sooked pat Hite | 
med with white feathers, a coloured scarf across the vhe rapier in his hand 
cavalry gaunticts reaching nearly to his elbows, eat his motions of command 


He was the director of the vaciens “Colmmns, whose double files, of some 


= obeyed along, AyoisteYacwn the entire length of the main street 

All the men thus forming the living hedge at both sides carried torches, 
which were flevrished in irregular movements, some dashing the blazing ends 
at times against the frozen snow on which they walked, producing by the mixture 
of flame and smoke a strangely solemn effect of brilhancy of gloom. There 
were a couple of dozen of the youths dressed in the same grotesque mixture of 
civil and military costume as the chief captain, and who followed his commands 
in regulating the march. But not a word was spoken aloud, no sound was heard 
throughout the peopled streets save the oppressive harmony of the dead march, 
in strains indescribably plaintive and original, the slow tramp of hundreds of 
feet, ami the heavy tolling of the church bell, as the procession approached the 
barial-ground, which was a short distance from, but not in sight of, the house I 





The coffin-bearers wore suitable cloaks, sombre and fitted to protect the 
wearer from the frosty air and the drifting flakes of snow which were hurried 
on by the east wind. But at each side of the bier walked six or eight chief 
mourners, all bareheaded, dressed in full suits of black, with silk stockings, 
thin shoes, and chapeaux de bras under the arm! 





be saved, in spite of the ve 
improveinent : 
Tbe men were | the fatherland, luiking in the German mind. 


| of great original genius ; but they are, in general, more remarkable for diligence 


vigour of narration. 


| ditionand ballad, even to writers of their own faith. ** When men become odious, 


wu. Here, as in the country at large, there is no straining at distinction, be- church become contemptible in the eyes of the people, their existence depends 


Every man walks 


and, and envious enmity on the other. 


The professional bigotry of this historian will injure his work 


Here, thank Hea- | in the eyes of posterity 


In vigour and variety of genius Rosert Sovruey has few equals. He ranks 


His natural talents, as well as his acquire. 


With this plan of political education in full foree, the country must and will | and conceptions harmonize wondrously with his almost miraculous command of 


*atriotisin is the source of noble things. Veneration for power is a prostration | 
In proportion as the chief of the state acts as beseems the 
bosen of the people be should be honoured, and praised, and loved. | 
** But loyalty fast held to fools doth make 
Our faith mere fully.” 
—<>—_ 


LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
By Allan Cunningham.—{ Resumed from the Albion. of 19th April.) 
HISTORY. 


The British Historians of the last fifty years are numerous, and some of them 


han dignity; for gra phic spirit of detail, than loftiness of sentiment or massive 
The subjects on which they have expatiated are very 
various, and some of universal interest; but they may be accused of having 
seldom chosen one of a complete or commanding character; they have taken a 
portion, and but rarely the whole, and related the story of a settlement, or of an 
expedition, rather than the united fortunes of a whole people. We have 
political, religious, military, commercial, constitutional, and colonial histories, 
exhibiting religious animosities ur party hues, and deformed by the sentiments of 
interest or prejudice ; but none exhibiting in one picture the united energies of 
a great nation, in arts and arms, in commerce and policy. ‘Though not so happy 
in the selection of subjects as some of their earlier brethren, it cannot be 
denied that they have shown research and learning both patient aad extensive ; 
neither will it be questioned, that in simplicity and ease of language, and 
dramatic liveliness of narrative, they have equalled the elder historians; yet, 
at the same time, it must be confessed, that they are inclined to be too gossiping. 
philosophic, minute, and conversational. Though they have not selected good 


had but some of the episodes; neither have we had a History of British Litera- 
ture, of which the poetic portion was commenced by Warton. These omissions 
are rather a reproach to the nation than to its literary men, there is no public 
encouragement, and historians are more willing to follow taste than perish in 
dictating to it. 

Jouy Lisearp has written a History of England, and spared neither research 
nor learning to render it accurate and enduring. He has other qualities ; his 
sagacity is only equalled by his eloquence, and the simple and concise vigour of 
his language, by the lucid elegance of his arrangement: he wants the happy, 
unsolicited easiness of Hume, and the picturesque splendour of Gibbon; yet, 


in effect, he is scarcely inferior ; and he has a certain historic dignity of manner | 


, ¥ . “f r . “ [tae 
BYthe *°Xutiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” and in his “ Vindication of 
the Romish Church from the Attacks of Dr. Huntingford, Bishop ef Glouces- 
ter ’’ :—in the first, there is much research and peculiar erudition, and, in the 
latter, calmness and ability ; but in both he gives distinct evidence of his more 
than sympathy with the fallen fortunes of the power of Rome in this country, 
and his dislike to the church which supplanted it. The learning and eloqueace 
displayed in these works, and the love which was shown for the ancient church, 
induced the world to expect from his History of England a clear and equable 


narrative of events, written in a style at once agreeable and nervous, and dis- | 


playing on every page industry, learning, and acuteness ; showing a spirit which 
refused to drink at modern wells, but went at once to the fountain head of old 
intelligences; but with these high expectations was coupled a fear that the 
Roman Catholic sympathies of the historian would be more than shown in his 
allusions to all that concerned the interests or honour of his church; and with- 
out believing that he would forsake the paths of truth, it was dreaded, that in 
his portraits his colours would be brighter and his expression diviner than 
candour warranted. In neither of these matters has the world been disap- 
pointed 

As volume followed volume of this new history, it was observed, with much 


regret, that the historian contemplated the growing freedom of the Commons | 


of England with coldness, if not with dislike, and reserved his love and 


hement oratory of cowards who dread tive torrent of | his mother tongue, and unite gracefully with learuing more minute and extensive 
There is still an instinct of feudality, as well as of a love for | than has distinguished any bistorian since the days of Gibbon. ‘The flowing 
But they are widely distinct. | ease and old English grace of his language lave induced those who admire mea. 


sured pomp of words to bring a charge of negligence against him which will not 
be entertained for a moment by one who studies his pages ; there, all is simple, 
clear, and harmonious; there is no tiptoe dignity, nor weak sentiments buck- 
ramed up with big words. His three great works, ‘The History of the Penin. 
sular War,’ his ‘ Book of the Church,’ and * The History of Brazil,’ should be 


| studied by all who desire to know how History is composed ; it was nu sudden 


effort of imagination which raised structures so well proportioned, so beautiful, 
and so durable 
To * The History of the Peninsular War’ he brought not only an honest 
heart and clear judgment, and a feeling for whatever is heroic and free, but those 
powers of combination which reach far and wide, and enable a good historian, 
like a great general, to expand or gather together his strength, and conduct with 
case the masses which he sets ian motion. The scientific skill of a commander 
is visible in all the motions of Southey; he sees, as with the eye of an eagle 
frora the cloud, the whole Peninsula spread out before him; he makes himself 
familiar with its mountains, its vales, its forests, its strengths natural and artificial; 
he looks on the people and their condition—weighs the noble against the knave, 
and then proceeds to relate the fortunes of the land in its great contest for free- 
dom with the greatest conqueror of modern times. This history, for accuracy 
of information, for living pictures of the encounters of the adverse hosts, for 
pathetic truth of delineation, whether he records the fate of armies, or cities, 
or individuals, has not yet been equalled. It is true that some Spanish writers 
have questioned his accuracy, and that some critics at home have charged him 
with high colouring: that he cannot have the minute knowledge of many impor- 
tant things which native writers possess, and that he should take the part of the 
oppressed cannot be wondered at, and need not be extenuated. He loves his 
country, he loves national independence, and has written in the spirit of a free 
man; in all leading points he is correct ;—nay it is a marvel he is so correct, 
seeing that he had to gather his knowledge from many sources—had to reconcile 
the accounts of different parties, and decide between the statements of com- 
batants who stood with wrath in their eyes and blood on their swords. Nor is 
his history a mere narrative only of martial movements and whirlwind descrip- 
tions of battles; it bears evidence of a mind ‘richly stored with the treasures 
of Spanish literature—the romantic chronicles, the religious legends, the wild 
traditions of Spanish lore, the deep-seated superstitions, the loca) associations, 
the ancient and present manners and feelings of the people, are all so familiar 
to him, that it would seem asif the temptation to dwell on them were irresistible 
whenever the casual mention of church or convent suggested the legend of its 
saint, or the scene of modern events recalled the memory of the olden times.” 
The censure indicated in this quotation is praise ; these episodes throw sunshine 
upon the darkness of war: we inhale the fresh air of tradition or legend with 


delight, when half suffocated with the steams of carnage. 
Pas bi! QD ' =f at 





Ovnoweh lis distinguished *y « deep reverence for the gospel , 
a love for religion, simple and pure as it came from Jesus, and for a dislike, 
amounting sometimes to loathing, to superstition which seeks to bliud, and mis- 
| lead, and domineer. ‘To this work he came armed with all such lore as the 
subject required ; and it is admitted that his portraits of the churches are exact 
in all essentials ; vigorous without caricature, and minute without meanness. 
He has, it is true, given offence to many menibers of the Romish church by the 
| freedom with which he has discussed liberty of conscience, and the Opening of 
| Scripture to English eyes ; nor has he avoided touching the pride of dissenters, 
by his eulogy on the learning and scriptural dignity of the Church of England. 
As a Presbyterian myself, | feel nothing offended with a man so sincere and vir- 
tuous as Southey, when he maiutains that his mother church is the image of 
Scripture ; I am glad to see an advocate so wise, so learned, and so eloquent, 
rise up in the cause of truth; and though I feel persuaded that the simplicity of 
Presbyterianism is more according to the Gospels than the gorgeousness of 
| Episcopalianism, I cannot look upon him otherwise than as a brother, seeing that 
| we differ but in discipline. His difference regarding the Romish Church is 
| another thing: the idols which he desired to see tossed indignantly out of the 
| sanctuary, have been defended as things too divine tobe parted with—and so the 
matter stands. 
In unity, diversity, and originality, the ‘ History of Brazil’ is the noblest of all 
the prose works of Southey. The fault which critics have found with it—name- 





How civilization and refine- | warmth for the struggles which the Churchmen maintained so long and so | ly, that it is a record of the movements of savage hordes, and the actions of 
ment lose themselves in burlesque, thought 1; and what a chance there is of | successfully against their earthly king in favour of their spiritual one. | invaders stil] mure barbarous, is its greatest merit 


The description is just; but 


those foolish followers of an absurd fashion falling vietims in their turn, bat | Under the banner of the Pope he marches boldly to battle, like one who, | the picture which the historian displays is one of the most vivid, must instructive, 


toa death less glorious even than that which has sent this one to his last | 
account ! 
A concentrated blaze of light, rising far above the tal! and leafless trees, soon 
marked the spot where the mortal remains of the young duellist were lowered 
into the earth, while his bundred of former companions stood round in serried | 
circles, duing honour to his obsequies. I could not withdraw from the contem- | 
= of the scene, although it was only through the mind's eye it was evident. 





in such a cause, had a charmed life and a blessed sword but, under | 


the banner of the King, then displayed against the usurpation of the hierarchy, 
he steps like a conscript, and looks like one who knew his sword was 
blunt and his armour not proof. He is ready to aid noone but the clergy in 
pulling down kings ; and he only does this, that he may raise up aclerical idol 
in their stead. The account which he gives of the quarrel of Edwy with Dun- 
stan is more favourable to that turbulent and seditious saint than ancient history 


and original, in the whole range of our literature. Horde after horde of people, 
half-savage in manners, but noble in nature, pass in review before us ; fine discri- 
mination of character, and a spirit which perceives and paints difference of super- 
| stition, of manners, and disposition, in innumerable communities which, to an 
ordinary thinker, would seem one people, are the distinguishing features of the 
work ; and to this must be added the change wrought upon them by Christian in- 
vaders, who sought to plunder them with one hand, and with the other to establish 


@ whole procession had passed out of sight, with the straggling citizens of | warrants ; and his narrative of the bloody day of St. Bartholomew may be called | asuperstition among them, in many thingsas dark and gross as theirown. Ihave 


both sexes, yoong and old, by whom it was accompanied in solemn silence. The | 


an apology for the massacre. Humanity, it is true, whispers a kind-hearted 


heard it said that the work is too long : he who made the remark could not have 


long street was quite abandoned, and the rays from the few lamps which swung | writer to adopt the least outrageous version of a story, surpassing in horror the read it; variety of scene, changeof character, romantic incident, and a succession 
at wide intervals across, fell heavily upon the snow and the dark buildings at | darkest fiction of tragedy; but the humanity of Lingard is never awakened save of strange adventures, related in language simple and energetic, can never seem 


either side. Suddenly a loud burst of song rose upon the air. The deep | 


harmony of hundreds of male voices was joined in the requiem, and quite | time, Catholic as well as Protestant, cannot but feel that he has misinterpreted | fine earnest tone, too, of the historian, shows ho 


overpowered the instrumental accompaniment. It was sad and solemn beyond | 
all description. No female notes lightened the full-throated harmony 


when the church bell is rung: and those acquainted with the historians of the 


the essential points; and represented a long-determined-upon deed of atrocity, 


long to any reader who is not equally drowsy of eye and dull of intellect. The 


w deeply he feels his subject ; 
he is, in fact, master of it: he never strains and gasps like one in up-hill work 


Never | which swept to a bloody grave at least thirty thousand innocent human beings, as , all is graceful and fluent ; he is ever ia his strength, and always at his ease. 


did sorrow find a more fitting tone than in the chorus of that deep lament. | a hasty vesolutionof the moment, and its martyrs as amounting to no more than | For some time he has been contemplating the continuation of Warton’s “ His- 


I could no longer resist the desire to mingle with the throng. An impulse of 
sadness hurried me resistlessly along, as the swell of the sea heaves a vessel on 
its silent course. I was soon at the door of the grave-yard. But all was once 
more still. ‘The death-dirge had ceased, and the earth-heap was loosely miled 
ever the body which had taken its dark berth below. The crowd quickly began 
to hurry forth. In a moment or two more the band appeared outside, and it 
struck up a new, a less solemu, but a not less impressive strain than before. Ir | 
was one of those fine martial airs to which men move to battle, which thrill | 
through the nerves, and call the dul! or stagnant feelings to arms. Every one 
presont seemed to feel the inspiration. The procession which was now formed | 
had ail the appearance of a military train. ‘There was no coffin, no bier, and 
apparently no mourners. A tone of excited, of desperate ardour pervaded 
those whose ineasored steps so lately kept tine with the melancholy music of 
the dirge. ‘The horns echoed along the wood-covered hill, at the foot of which 
the procession how moved back towards the building of the university. and the 
majestic ruins of the castle above returned the bugie's notes in wild and half 
unearthly mimicry. The grotesque diversity of costumes worn by the students, | 
their countenances varying from beardiess animation to hair-covered ferocity, 
the gestures with which each man tossed his flaring torch above his head, the 
glittering of the sword-biades here and there, the wintry harshness of the scene, 
the wind-gusts beard at intervals in the skeleton branches of the trees, all form- 
ed a whole of combinations, each one in fierce keeping with the rest. 

We,—for I had joined the crowd and felt myself identified with the cere- 
mony,—arrived at the large square of the university. Here the leaders halted 
the torch-bearers in double ranks, at each of the four sides, and at a signal 
given, every one advanced towards the centre. and flung his flambeau on the 


earth. In afew minutes the accumulation of fiery brands formed a considera- | 


ble pile; and, while a thick volome of flame and smoke rose up, and was car- 
vied rapidly down the wind, the whole assembly once more shouted a chorus of 
almost stunning harmony. Every one knows bow the German youths are train- 
ed to vocal music ; and the effect of several hundreds, on such an occasion as 
this, singing wn parts and without a note of discord, one of their grandest na- 
tional bymns, baffles imagination, and deties the pen 

It required but little stretch of fancy to believe that the spirit of patriotism 
rose on this union of incense and melody. It seemed emblematic of that holy 
desire for freedom which swelis and glows in the German heart. A people im- 
bued with 8 strong passion so developed cannot, I thought, be doomed to per- 


ten thousand, 

That Lingard should represent the Reformation as hurtful to the glory of the 
Catholic church cannot be wondered at, seeing that she was crushed in the con- 
test; that he should represent it as unnecessary, is a marvel, and shows singu-| 
lar hardihood of assertiou. He has not only done this, but he has endeavoured 
to prove that the fabric of the Roman Church is reared according to Scripture, 
and that the reformed structure stands on a shelving sand 
settled by divines and others conversant with holy writings in the learned tongues, | 
it would not be difficult to prove, from the lips of the Romish hierarchy, that re- 
formation was a necessary thing for the northern part of our island at least. Jr 
1549 a provincial council was held, first in Linlithgow and then in Edinburgh 
at which James Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, presided. There were 
present one archbishop, six bishops, two vicars-generai, ten abbots and priors | 
three commendators, twenty-seven friars of different orders, besides professors 
doctors, and licentiatesin theology. This cuuncil sat long; its canons are re.| 
markable on many accounts, and particularly for their preamble. It begins wit! 
the charge of St. Paul, Acts xx. 28, and then sets forth as the two prime causes 
of heresy—1. The corruption and profane lewdness of the clergy of almosi| 
every degree: 2. Their gross ignorance in all arts and sciences. “Knox him-| 
self,” says the accurate Lord Hailes, * could not have said any thing more se-/ 
| vere. Indeed, the first book of bis history is little more than a rude and uncourt!y} 


Leaving this to be! friends 


’ 


tory of Puetry:” this is a task worthy of him, and, toa mind so full as his, of 
easy accomplishment : it is a work, too, which should be patronized by the coun- 
try. The way of life of Southey is rational and dignified; he resides at Kes- 
wick; has a handsome house, a study, and a noble library; he gives a certais 
number of hours daily to his pen—for when he is in health, the mercury of his 
genius is always at the right point-—and bestows the rest on his family and 
he is as huspitable as he is accomplished. 

Grorce Cuatuers in his “ Caledonia,” and Suanon Turner inthe “His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons,” have shown an extensive acquaintance with old Bri- 
tish lore, and a patience of inquiry nnexampled in modern literature. It was the 
wish of both to exhibit a correct likeness of the people and the country during & 
period remote and dark ; and they have both succeeded so far as it seems possi- 
ble for research to reach. In purity and elegance, and clear methodical arrange- 
ment, the Englishman is superior, and his work wil! probably carry his name to 
distant times with no little fame as a historian : but in research, accumulation of 


| matter, and all that renders antiquarian labour valuable, Chalmer excels; his 


language is, however, strange and uncouth, and abounds in burly words, awk- 
ward metaphors, overwhelming epithets, and sentences immeasurably long, and 
as complicated as a Chinese puzzle. Concerning the politieal and sociai condi- 
tion of the Saxon tribes—for they were not one community—the history of Tur- 
ner is copious and minute: as warriors, they were courageous, daring, and in- 


commentary on the twocauses of heresy mentioned inthe ecclesiastical canons.”| ventive ; they feared no enemy, and accepted battle as their descendants did st 
Had the Romish church reformed itself, no ruder hand would have meddled witk| Poictiers and Agincourt, againstall odde. When wars and inroads ceased, they 
it; the hierarchy instead of purifying the sacred places, and opening the gospels| |aid aside the spear and the sword, and with rude instruments tore rather than 
to the people, that he that ran might read, kindled a fire to burn unbelievers| ploughed the ground, and, scattering the corn, saw it rise, without knowing 


which consumed themselves. 

Nor is this the only charge which has been urged against the historian; hi: 
| slavish affection for his church has blinded him in matters equally important ; he) 
looks with aversion or indifference on the bold struggles made by the people fo| 
freedom, and justifies the conduct of that fierce conqueror, Edward the First 
both in crushing the Welsh and oppressing the Scotch. With Lingard, and wit! 
no one else of these times, the chiefs of Wales are rebels, and the heroes o 
Scotland traitors. He sees inthe homage rendered for the northern counties o| 
England, the submission for the whole of Scotland, and persists in imagining a ju 
} risdiction which never existed, in the face of ten thousand facts. He is afraid t | 
countenance the bold assertion of civil freedom made by the people of Scotlanc 
| lest he should have to allow the same privilege in spiritual matters, though fb| 





whose hand might reap it. They gota glimmering of Christian light, and civili- 


| zation followed ; schools were established, chronicles were written, poetry was 


penned ; wheat and barley were cultivated ; sheep and oxen appeared in their 
pastures; apples and plums in their gardens; the rude shed became a house; 
women coveted costly bracelets and necklaces ; and men in youth built castles 
and fought battles; in old age they founded churches, and made pilgrimages ; 
in short, their history is that of all savage hordes which have become great 
nations 

The “Caledonia” is to the “ Anglo-Sazon History” what Stonehenge 
is to 3 carved font im an old cathedral. It is one of the children of Anak 
In deep research, and heaping together of matter, the ‘‘ Britannia” of 
Camden fades away before it. A life, and a long and busy one, was al- 
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most exclusively devoted to this stupendous work ; the author lived to com- 
plete it, and no more. The concluding volume is still in manuscript ; 
and no bookseller has appeared willing to hazard the expense of giving 
to the world a thousand pages quarto. This is one of those cases in which 
literature is not its own reward ; and had Chalmers lived in any land onder the 
sun save this, his ** Caledonia” would have been published by the government, 
and the learned author pensioned. A work of this kind, it is true, is not alluring 
to the public: few men now—such is the mill-horse |abour of life—have leisure 
to encounter such a task as a historical and topographical account of a country, 
measured over a space of two thousand pages; particularly when not enticed 
by the charms of style, elegance of arrangement, or the sorcery of romantic 
jegends. Nor is Chalmers the only worthy name which the shameless disregar) 
of this country for its true glory has allowed to pine unnoticed and rewarded 
The * Dictionary of the Scottish Language,” by Dr. Jamieson, 18 scarcely 
inferior to the ** Caledonia" in learning, research, and sagacity. His late Ma- 
jesty allowed the authur one hundred a year: this very moderate pension has 
been discontinued. 

Few men have died with a higher reputation for historic talent and eloquence 
than Sie James Mackinrosa. The words which he casually uttered in con- 
yersation were remembered to be repeated ; his speeches were listened to as 
oracles which settled the destinies of nations ; and his History of England was 
jooked for as a brilliant consummation of all : a work that was to convict Claren- 
don of folly, and Hume of ignorance. There was mach about bim to raise 
high expectations : his defence of the French Revolution against the brillant 
attack of Burke, was reckoned triumphant, at least by the republicans ; abounded 
in opinions and positions, which reflection and intercourse with the world induced 
him afterwards to sober and modify. His defence of Pelletier, who was prose. 
cuted for a libel on Napoleon, startled some who had sailed with the stream of 
his victorious eloquence in the case of Burke: he seemed now desirous to re- 
build what he tried before to pull down. His client, he says, “ feels with me 
gratitude to the ruler of empires, that after the wreck of everything else ancient | 
and venerable in Europe—of a!! established forms and acknowledged principles | 
—of alllong subsisting !aws and sacred institutions—we are met here adminis- 
tering justice after the manner of our forefathers, in this her ancient sanctuary,” 
Nor was this the worst that he uttered against the Child and Champion of the 
Revolution. * Viewing this as I do, (he continued,) as the first of contests be- | 
tween the greatest power upon earth and the only press which is now free, [ | 
cannot help calling upon you to pause before the great earthquake swallow up 
all the freedom that remains among men. Every press on the Continent, from 
Palermo to Hamburgh, is enslaved. One place only remains where the press | 
is free, protected by our government and our patriotism. It is an awfully preud 
consideration—that venerable fabric, raised by our ancestors, still stands un- 
shaken amidst the ruins that sutround us.” This was looked upon as apostacy 
by many—it was apostacy in Napoleon, not in Mackintosh: he defended liberty 
before, and he defended it still. 

It is about twenty years ago since he first took his seat in the House of 
Commons. He soon after gave notice of a motion on the cession of Norway 
to Sweden ; the crush was great to hear him, and the dread of the ministry was 
nota little, for the fame of his knowledge and eloquence was high. He rose, 
and discoursed with great fluency; his speech was long, full of historical 
illustration, and brightened with frequent flashes of eloquence and philosophic 
speculation : it was somewhat laboured in style, and wanted simple vigour and 
familiar force: but that was not the worst; it touched onal! matters save the 
matter in hand, and set al! nations of the earth right save Norway. No doubt, | 
he pleaded her cavse by inference ; but that sort of refinement is for the few, 
not for the many ; he had not the art or the power of grappling at once with his 
subject, and setting it in sunshine. I heard many members matter “‘ A complete 
failure,”’ when he concluded his speech. 

The hopes of his friends now rested on his promised History ; and when any | 
one inquired what he was about, they were told that he was collecting materials, 
and digging the foundations of his future structure. One saw him taking notes 
from the manuscripts in the British Museum ; by another he was found consult- 
ing the records of the Commons, or the documents in the State Paper Ofice ; 
while by a third, he was overheard in consultation with Lord Holland, on the 
meaning of some dubious deed or dark undertaking in the days of William and | 
Attne. All imagined that he was going on with his History, and many hoped | 
for it soon, as the materials for forming it were of no remote date: he was to | 
commence with the Revolution of 1688, and conclude with the overthrow of | 
Napoleon and the return of peace to Europe. ‘A work,” says Campbell, * which 
he meant to have been his monument for posterity.”’ 

For nearly twenty years his History was in hand; and yet I know not that a 
single volume was finished ; he penned episodes, he wrote eloquent passages 
bright bits, and delineated characters at fulllength ; but he did no more. The 
two volumes which, in 1830 and 1831, he gave to Lardner’s Cyclopmdia, are 
considered to be an expansion of the preface which was to usher in his great | 
undertaking. They bear marks both of talent and research ; but there is nothing 

in them of that high and commanding order, which makes commow readers 
pause, and say a new light has arisen in the land. In truth, the genius of Mac- 
kintosh belonged less to history than to oratory ; he seemed to want that scientific 
power of combination, without which the brightest materials of history are but | 
as a glittering mass: he was deficient in that patient but vigorous spirit which | 
broods over scattered and unconneeted things, and brings them into order and 
beauty. He lavished all his splendour upon secondary matters, and had nothing 
better to say about things of higher concernment. He was too speculative and 
philosophic ; his eloguence wanted simplicity, and his language ease. He could 
make profound remarks on events which he could not describe, save in language 
rendered obscure by its Joftiness. A clear, straightforward, consistent narrative, 
such as history demands. was a flight beyond him. He was a sayer of splendid | 
things—a man of high talent, of varied attainments, but not an origina!, or even | 
powerful thinker. Had his genius been of the lion-like kind which his friends | 
represent, it would have raged like a chained demon till it had produced some- 
thing lofty and noble: genius of the epic order cannot be idle ; the power to do \ 
is given to the head that conceives; and perhaps no such person ever existed as 
a ‘mute, inglorious Milton.” In metaphysics, the name of Mackintosh stands 
high as well as in oratory.—[ 70 be continued. } 
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HIGH LIFE IN THE EAST. NO. XI, 








The religious festivals of the Moslems are celebrated with so much show and 
pageantry, that their annual recurrence is anticipated with some degree of 
anxiety by persons, who, like myself, enjoy a, perctance childish, gratification, | 
in the imposing display of Eastern pomp. I do not know whether you are | 
aware, my dear Florence, that the followers of Mahomed, who, as well as the 
Jews, trace their descent from Abraham, insist that the patriarch, in obeying 
the Almighty command, offered up his son Ishmael, and not leaac, forthe sacri- 
fice. Under this persuasion, they commemorate the event with the utmost 
splendour and solemnity. Sit Cuthbert being at present attached to a native 
Court, I have had an opportunity of witnessing the spectacle, got up, if | may 
so express myself, in the highest degree of magnificence. 

On the day of this festival, all ranks and classes of people professing the faith, 
sacrifice animals, the rich offering up camels, and thoge in less wealihy circum- 
stances sheep, goats, lambs, or kids, according to their means. In this, the 
religious portion of the festival consists, the remainder of the day being spent 
in rejoicing. A piece of ground, at some distance from the city, bearing the 
name of the Eade Gaarh, is marked out for the scene of sacrifice, and thither 
the King, attended by the princes and nobles of his court, proceeds in state 
Great preparations are made for this procession, and the effect is such as abso- 
lutely to defy my powers of description. All the soldiers and retainers are at- 
tired in new dresses for the occasion, and the greatest pains are taken in the 
grooming and decorations of the animals; the elepbarts after bathing are well | 
oiled, their heads are painted with brilliant colours, their long flowing jhools of | 
scarlet cloth, or velvet, are richly bordered with gold, and their howdahs are of | 
silver or some more precious material. The horses are splendidly caparisoned 
with embroidered housings and silver ornaments; collars, composed of round 
plates of embossed silver, encircle their arching necks; the bit, bridle, and 
stirrups, are equally splendid, and their long tails are dyed scarlet. The camels 
are very fancifully adorned with tafts of variegated silk or worsted, shells, beads 
and bel!s, and, apparently conscious of their finery, nod their heads an’! assame 
@ proud pace as they go jingling along. The cavalcade was headed by fifty of 
these animals in double file: they carried swivels on their backs, and each was 

attended by two gunners and a surican, or driver, in new dresses of white muslin, | 
with turbans and sashes of red and green. the trappings of the camels being of 
the same coloors. After these a train of artillery; and then a battalion of 
native horse, the troopers wearing scarlet caftans, and pointed caps of black 
lambskin, were armed with matchlocks, and wore scimetars hanging by their 
sides. These horsemen add greatly to the interest of the scene by exhibiting 
their evolutions upon the line of their route, tilting with each other with their 
spears. fiying out of the ranks, and returning apparently in the wildest and most 
irregular manner, yet with a dregree of precision which evinces an 4aimost 

miraculous command over the animals they ride To these a regiment of 

infantry succeeded, in very picturesque enifurm, and accompanied by kettie 
drums borne on horseback ; then came the must nove! and the most imposing 


THE EADE GAARA. 
| 
} 


part of the cortége, a train of carriages, like the war chariots of old, drawn by 
elephants The King's, glitter ng with silver, and canopted with crimson ve'vet 
embruidered and fringed with geld, was drawn by four of these colossa! animals 
@ractiv mat ea the remainceer, ir me ol whuch Sir t thhert rude. hs {wo 


@ach, and round about them were crowds of attendants n horseback and o 


| dering it the just notice to which its general character, and the remarkable 
| statements of the third volume in particular, respecting the war in the Chesa- 
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ow ae silver handied chowries, and silver maces, and rbouting out the On regaining his native land. our middy relates a romantic story of the first- 
# of the great lords who, in their gold brocade dresses, splendid jewels, and | lieutenant and bis strange wedding 
hat Landes ei ns nh eft A bn fied hereon se | eh tc bany Oe eran 7 ey aera te 
gent to them cime Vie hee. 4 ay. > ttahon o — - oe and ~ as noy bri yo church door. ‘The knot had just been tied that 
and a state coach, of Euro a cee! emg a epchane ek hon t ~~ er v= tng ae re having handed his newly acquired treasure into the car- 
sak then Bittich eMicone ape ea ore, drawn 2. = on : — e- ms ow on" ~ yo bim on the wings of love to some sequestered nook in the 
amives of tenk, sles ea ole ed pe mp ger ha e ~~. _ eo) “ge by neg ' o. ronemeuth, he was about to seat himself by her side, when 
conanatiel Ge repeat nts, to - ae . t A y at ; . const, — ing an pe ew earn eh despatched by the captain, tapped bim on the shoulder. 
all glittering thane aan t many co ae o ~ ean ae or go dra, not > emg ae © Dim open a happy event, but to overwhelm him with the 
splendvur The pom ary ok cari oo 1 som ing t ~ t “Aan ro = — ing 4 oo. that orders had just been received by telegraph to pro 
Sine iden Shits . , . as clos ry a little army of so nore, orse and | ceed to » a ee : ed orders ; that the ship was getting onder weigh; and that 
’ 78 playing, drums beating, and pennons fiying, while all around | it was his commander's directions that be should accompany him, without a wo 
were swarms of irregular cavalry curvetting and prancing upon every side ment's delay, to the boat that was waiting to convey them on board. ‘1 am mar 
Upon the arrival of the cavalcade at the Eade Gaarh, the whole was formed | ried, and cannot come,’ was of no avail. the messenger's orders were peremp- 
into a circle, and the principal Moollab, after reading a form. of prayer appointed | tory; he was not to let the bridegroom out of bis sight, or permit him to move 
for the oceasion, presented a knife to the King, who, while repeating & prayer, | one step out of the direct route to the boat despatch was the word, and quick 
plunged the blade into the victim's throat—a camel adorned for the sacrifice. | the motion. The whole bridal party was thrown into consternation; the dis 
At that moment, by a preconcerted signal, the whole of the artillery, infantry, | may of the weeping girl, and his own disappointed hopes, eo infuriated the un 
&c. fired a salute, and from this moment the rejoicings of the day commenced. | fortunate new-made Benedict, that he loudly declared that he did not care a doit 
It is reckoned a mark of distinguished favour to be presented with a portion for captain, admiral, or adwuiralty, and he would be d—d if start he would; the 
. the aeimel stain by the King in sacrifice, and at the celebration of the Buckral | ship might eail Without him, bet to pot foot on salt water that day, the devil 
wade alone, is the flesh of the came! ever eaten himself; and ali his imps, should not force him to doit. His mesemate vainly 
The procession returned in the same order as it went, and on his arrival at urged him to accompany him; bis eloquence wnd entreaties fell alike pointless 
the palace, the King gave audience to all his Court, and seated on his throne | on the tympanum of the ears of the enamored husband , he would hear nothing, 
received the customary presents. Sir Cuthbert and myself were entitled to the | see nothing, bat the tears and sobs of bis bride. His skipper, who had doubt. 
honour of gilt chairs upon this occasion; the other Attachés of the Residuary | less foreseen the probable opposition his orders might meet with from his plighted 
standing formed a groupe, which, from the splendour of the dresses worn by | officer at #0 critically interesting a moment, bad adopted the sage precaution 
those in the King’s service, and the contrast of the English uniforms had a good | of arming his envoy with more efficient powers than those of soft perevasion 
effect, though by no means to be compared to that of the natives in attendance. | The report of a gun at Spithead quickened the finale: the officer sent, declaring, 
The Hall of Audience is exceedingly splendid and the throne on which the King | however much he felt for the painful suation of bie mesemate, his orders 
was seated of pure gold, canopied with crimson, which is finished with a deep | were imperative, and go he must immediately This brought on a re- 
fringe of peals: the cushions are of velvet, richly embroidered and studded with | fusal, couched in terms so clear and decided, that the file of marines who hed 
gold and pearls. ‘The King was covered with jewels; over bis crown, which is | accompanied the mandate, were brought forward, and desired to take charge of 
chiefly composed of diamonds, waved rich plumes of the bird of paradise, and | the almost maddened bridegroom. ‘Thos, what be had previously defied bis sa 
the airwas kept in motion around him by gold-handled chowries waved by | tanic majesty with his attendant satellites to perform, was quickly exeeuted in 
twonoblemen. Behind, and on either side of the throne, appeared a crowd of | the shape Of @ Serjeant and two marines: nolens volena, the poor fellow was 
nobles, all splendidly dressed, and sparkling from head to foot with many-coloured | marched off, and conducted in gloomy despair to the ship, which was under weigh 
gems. The jewels monopolized by men in this country fill we with anger and | when he reac bed her: the boat was hoisted up, and off they started through the 
envy. There is nothing uncommon in seeing a sword belt composed of strings of , Needles. On reaching a certain latitude wnd longitude, the sealed orders were 
pearl the size of pigeons eggs, while the aigrete in the tarban, the sword hilt, | opened, which directed them to proceed with all despatch tothe East Indies 
the clasps, the bracelets, and chains, encircling the throat and waist, are thickly | What a blow to the last hopes of a de spairing lower and bridegroom! Often had 
set with precious stones. The etiquette at this Court, though strictly observed, | he tried invalid, but, alas! in those days aman must have been bond fide enti 
is neither tedious nor degrading; the persone who make their offerings to the | tled to that indulgence: a fact which the good and portly looks of the lieutenant, 
King are ushered in by the Lord Chamberlain. As they approach the throne | notwithstanding his secret surrows, contributed in no small degree to belie. In 
they make three salaams, bowing low ateach time, and they present the nuzzar 4 state of widowhood bewitched, the fair partner of thie double calamity waited 
or gift, which is wrapped in a handkerchief, with both hands. ‘The Kixgtouches | with anxious hope, from month to month, and year to year, in that neighbour 
the offering in tuken of acceptance, and the Vizier receives it, and adds the | hood which had witnessed the ratification of her vows to ber absent lord 
money it contains to the heap at his side. At this festival the nuzzar presented | * Hope ce ferred maketh the heart sick ;’ 
by the Vizier himself, was of the most magnificent description: a lac of rupees | and doubtless the bitter truth of the proverb had been forcibly felt by the se 
made up into a hundred bags, each covered with crimson silk, and tied with parated pair. No sooner, therefore, was the [lowe secured, and the captain de 
silver ribands, appeared on either side the throne. The King. delighted with so parted to wait on the commander-in-chief, than the invalid hewtenant determined 
solid a proof of attachment, embraced hie faithful minister before the whole | (in contradiction to the mandate of the surgeon) to brave the daugets of a very 
court, an acknowledgment which conferred the highest honours, but which was | heavy gale of wind, accompanied by rain and hail; aad at the risk of being 
followed, I am told, by still more acceptable returns, in gifts and grants, toten swamped, he left the ship, to tlese himself with the sight of his long-bereaved 
times the value of the present offered. This public testimonial! of the high | fair one, and to clan from her a full reward for all the heart-aches and disap 
favour which the Vizier enjoyed, has assured the mal-contents (the opposition pointments he had undergone on her account durmg eight. angious years in a 
of this government) that at present at least no change in the administration is | tropical climate. ‘Patience is a virtue,’ and rarely fails, sooner or later, to 
contemplated. I heard whispers to that effect amidst my European friends, bus | weet with an adequate recompense. We saw no more of ovr amorous first lieu 











was not disposed, amid so brilliant a scene to attend to political discussions, tenantfor a week. O the blessed effects of inatrmony! The lieutenant was 
especially as my mind was occupied by the part which devolved upon ie. | himself again, 

I had the honour to receive a mark of royal favour from the King, who, after 7 For nought but love 

investing Sir Cuthbert with a necklace or collar, fancifully plaited with silver Can answer love, and render bliss secure.’ 


ribands, placed one over my shoulders also. ‘These ornaments are of no value, ‘To the great relief of the second and third Neutenants, he now found himself 
but when conferred by a monarch thev are distinctions eagerly coveted; and fully competent to resume the labours of his office.” 


those who are omitted in the investiture feel very deeply that the star of their Some rather ancient and fish-like stories of sailors attend the paying off of the 
court favour has set, or is at least obscured by clouds ship; but we will leave Jack in these instances to Joe, and finish vol i with 
aaa raentioning, that the author was in the Blanche, inthe North Seas, when she 
NAVAL LIFE | captured the Guerriére, after the gallant action, of which a stirring account ts 
NAV! ae i . . : 
’ wy y | given Neither shall we go at length or depth into the next tome, confining otr 
Recollections of a Naval Life. By Capt. James Scott, R. N. 3 vols. 12 mo. | . ~ 


‘ : regards chiefly to a Newfoundland dog, on board the Myrile, yciept Boatewain, of 
London, an Bentley whose sagacity eatraordinary matters ere told 
“ Whenever the weather would permit, the ship's company were allowed to 
bathe alongside, ina sail suspended fromthe fore and main yard-arms, * © = * 
Boatswain's station, while the men were sporting in the water, was always on the 
gangway, couchant, with his fore paws over the gannel, and his head so far ad- 
| vanced that he could obtain a clear view of a!! that was passing umber him. Did 
the cry for assistance reach bis ear, Boatswain would instantly distinguish it 
from the hubbub of the maltitude, prick up bis ears, yomp overboard, and swim 
| to the person who appeared to require his assistance. Thoogh fond of the water, 


In a late number we very briefly and burriedly introduced this work to our 
readers; and the pressure of other novelties since, has prevented os from ren- 


peake, so eminently entitle it. The work of a captain of the British navy, and 
treating of a subject of so high interest, vindicating our national reputation from 
a dense mass of charge and prodigious calumny, must attract much attention 
both here and in America; and it would ill become a journal like ours to pass 
it over lightly, though we are perfectly aware that we cannot enter into its | he never sould be prevailed upon to join his shipraates in this luxury; tt sould 
various claims to the extent that may be practicable and expedient in our more | geem as if he constituted himself guardian of the bathers, watehing their move- 
voluminous contemporaries on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘To them we shall, as | ents with the fidelity and anxiety of an old servant for the safety of his mas- 
usual, act as pioneers. ter’s children. A marine who had just joined the ship, and who was unacquainted 

Of Capt. Scott's entering the service, and his early career, we shall say | with the excellent qualities of the dog, endeavoured while bathing to entice him 
nothing more than that his youthful passion for the profession was commensurate | from his station into the water; the noble animal paid no attention to his invi- 
with the great variety and constant activity of his employment in every clime, | tation. One of the crew wld the marine, that if he swam out of the sail, and 
and under every circumstance of hardship anddanger. Sturvation, wreck, risk. | would call out as if in distress, and suit the action to the word, Mr. Boatswain 
and battle, have been his daily fare ; and that he is alive to tell us of his hair-| youig certainly obey his summons. ‘The marine took the hint, got out of the 


breadth ‘scapes, is aboot as much of a miracie as if he had been dead three or | gai) and began to enact the part of a drowning man to perfection ‘The dog in- 


four times, and resuscitated in order to write his posthumous memoirs. | stantly sprang into the water, with bis ears erect, bis eyes flashing fire, from in- 
A narrative of his sufferings a3 a middy, on board a prize, is appalling. After | tense anxiety; away be swarn for the soldier, who, on the approach of his ca- 
describing their course and vicissitudes, he says :— | nine friend, began to have some misgivings as to the wisdom of his proceedings 


“We had been victualled below the full allowance for two months; seven He now became alarined, lest the dog should seize bit, which manwavre Boat- 
weeks of that time had expired: it was Christmas, and we were nearly 3000) swain resolved toexecute : his fears increased with the dog's endeavours to ef- 
miles from our port, by the only track left us to pursue (the north-east monsoon | rect his purpose; and finally he roared oot most lostily for help from his ship- 
blowing to the northward of the equator), with no bope ef our remaining store mates. The louder the poor devil sang out, the more determined was the saga- 


holding out te support us thither. Ail hands were now summoned, and our true | gins brute to seize him; and he very soon accomplished his purpose, grasping 


situation was tnade known : the provisions were again overhauled and poor | him firmly by the bairat the back of the neck, and, twisting bis face towards the 


| exhibition it proved; ten days would suffice for the consumption of our misera- | heavens. brought him alongside, ainidet the convulsive roars of laughter of the 


ble pittance of meat, and though the bread distributed at one biscuit per diem to whole of the ship's company, and the piteous cries of the jolly marine. Boas. 
each man might last a month, yet these said biscuits, having been scooped out | 5.415 would nut resign his hold till the frightened man woe assisted up the side , 
very cleverly by the cockroaches, were, by such officious doings, reduced to |»), bight of a rope being then placed overboard for his conductor, he placed bis 
something less than half their original weight and substance. Our only hope of | fore legs into it upto his shoulders, and, holding himself stiffly out, was hauled 


| succour was based on the slender chance of falling in with some vesse|.”’ | up, and calmly resumed bis watch as if nothing had happened. Whilst lying in 


They did fali in with one, and anxiously chased her for a mouthful of bread ; | pfaroaze, a shore-boat, pulling athwart the ship's hawse in a strong ebb tide, 
but she dreaded them, fled and escaped. The discovery of two cases(twelve | tok the cable amidships, and was upset; he was overborrd in « moment, and 
dozen) of claret, prolonged and saved their lives | succeeded in saving a woman and a man. Whenever the ship's company were 

‘* We determined (says the author,) to husband this treasure with the greatest | oy. rcised at the guna with blank cartridge, or at the target, the dog was at the 
care, and it was therefore agreed that not more than a wine-glaseful of the pre- | a oi.e of delight and ecstasy; he appeared mad with enjoyment, running and 
cious juice should be allotted to each man morning and evening. In addition to jumping from one gun to another, as they were fired. When corporal punish 
this good luck, we found two smal! bags of bran, of which we made thin gruel; | nent took place, he was the veriest pietore of gravity that can Le imagined , 
it was sour as verjaice, and played the very devil with our intestines; never- | placing himself in the centre of the vacant part of the deck immediately before 
theless, we had not the heart to throwthe tormenting beverage away. It was | the upright gratings, aud watebing with soleinn interest the whole proceedings 
literally Hobson's choice, and so we continued to drink and suffer, and drink | Noy co if any wregular disturbance occurred among the people themselves 
again. . * . About 80° longitude and 10° south latitude, we | Py 66 men were quarrelling one day, and came to blows before the master-at 
again got light baffling airs and calms, accompanied by heavy rains and 0cea- | grime could interfere ; the animal was attracted to the spot by the uproar, and, 
sional squalls. Not an ounce of meat of any kind was now left, and the scanty | nor understanding this mode of settling disputes, immediately brought one of 
fare upun whieh we bad for some time subsisted began to make sensible | the combatants to the deck, and separated the other two, with the most perfect 
alterations in the appearance of the crew ; their countenances plainly indicating | .oojnecs of purpose. Loatswain appeared thoronghly to anderstand the disc 
exhausted strength and harrowed feelings. In another fortnight every crumb | pline of aman-of-war, and never pe rmitted any thing like fighting to go on with- 
of biscuit had been distributed, and now our situation became painful to | out attacking the parties.” 
agony. * * We tried boiled hay, but it yielded no nourishment. We | How be caught tortle is aleo narrated; but we have quoted enough to prove 
then resorted to the raw hide that covered the laniards of the lower and topmast that he was @ nonpareil of adog, anda « redit to the canine race. — London Lite 
rigging; it was boiled, scraped, and when that failed in eradicating the hair, it | rary Gazelle 
was submitted to the ordeal of fire to effect our purpose, and then boiled again: | —>— 
this afforded us some elight relief, for we were ravenous, but the mastication it THE IR N NAIL. 
required tony be readily conceived. I enjoyed the apnang pyre if such it could | ++: ie no longer the queen of the East. Like Bagdad, her splendour ioe 
be called. Not a particle of hide was left upon any partof the rigging. A cat Dheli is no jong 4 . ' agnif but the ruins of the 
redaced to skin and bones kad previously been sacrificed to our hunger. Even passed away, and little remains to attest her magniicence ot 

i Jist ‘The descendant of the house of Timur is now a dependant on the bounty 
at this distance of time it is painful to recall the scenes of distress that were | past The ¢ an hitb of bie fath exchanged for asien- 
constantly before me ; the loud lamentations of some, the silent despair of others ; | of his conquerors Tbe bound ne wee 3 al atners ‘the shadow The tra- 
and frequent! » have I heard the suggestion of self-destruction asthe best mode | der pension , and of thet — tg Sar yes af hoe a Oy 9S 
of avoiding further protracted suffering I can scarcely depict my own ago- | veller that tyre leny st wy ‘ain of the magnificent emperor Shab Jehan, 


‘ it -h succeeding day appeared to render more seventeenth { 
nizing thoughts and feelings as each succeecing Gay appea ch , ont—an enormove sum, ) 
certain the fate impending over us The idea of perishing in $0 miserable, so | the revenue of the kingdom a 2 neal of ew himee!f—with 
ignoble a manner. far away from friends and country, was too mnch for my | we remember that it op re . A 4 on Niet ts might seem no longer fabulous 
> . . * ail P ' h the stories of the rabian | ’ 
none nd to bear: avd as the becalmed sails flapped against the masts, I gave | such wealt terlin 
yo i mind a re! te - ef.” ee . Indeed, the palace of the emperor, now in ruins, cost one million ® g, and 
way to uncontrollable grief. ndeed, 


1! . ens { ed the peacock throne, ascended by 
A shoal of fish happriy enabled them to sustain natore a little farther; and | we stil! sre the remains of a throne, call monet prnet: Ehgetee otek 


they were ultimately saved from perishing of hunger by reaching the island of | Shab Jchan on the birth of a penton jeodle aah ahah & eb 
Ceylon. We add a curious anecdote to relieve this melancholy tale -— | years’ labour to the fires artisans € a pe rad + ype dete al Ate 
“ 4 singular occurrence took plece while cruising here: alarge fish, of the decorated cost aserty 0 mn Fe nok | maneey- Bt tho oon doauiny 
es only five months, and when he quitted 

the amount of ahundred millions 
army doring their occupation 
1 Chandree Chank. the street 
two small gilt domes belong- 
ing the ruthless Kbuli Khan 


baracot ta species leaped over the lee-quarter, and, alighting upon the arm of . Khan despoiled o - 
: / , : 4 
the man at the lee-wheel. bit the poor fellow so severely as to lodge him in the with his Persian and Georgian hor 4 A 
doctor's list for three weeks. It must have had its jaws open in this singular Hindos'an he carried with him van a 
4 ‘ nd have cl od the mmediately upon finding itself in contact with the | sterling besides twenty-five millions Pp ; . 
flight. an ave closed them imm y uf ' Peel, called 
In the principal street of \ ow 
t ttle be 1 e, are pointes 00 
of ite aerial cambole and flagitions attack by being unanimously condemned to , of silver, 4 little beyond « large tre Y ots build 
. to a mosque. It was upon the roof of %& , 


ymect first opposed to its further progress It was secured, and paid the penalty | of Dheli 


serve asa propitiatory offering at the captain's table ing 
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Se 
“ God's will be done!” murmured the old man; “ my life is in your hands; | miliated to think that a wandering stranger should offer so lightly to purchase 
commanded the massacre of the inbabitants. The Emperor of Dbeli threw | but ? fe oe = oes my child.” pape feye = ng oy gy a ao gy ge mg wn Ree 
f ‘ t th * You refuse her still!” = Bbae + pret 
himself pablo feet yee intone ee mercy o ‘of Lone aa saa “T would refase her to you, though my consent would insure me Paradise!’ | light curling tresses of a beautilul Greek girl; “a million of piastres for my 
sheathed his sword, arnage eased ; ‘ | seturned the old man fecal | palace! when you see the Syrian, tell him that it cost me, in building, double 
pie had been slain! 4 ( theE oe Are you prepared to ya 1” | the eum. Away with you, and summon the dancers—the music. Let the 
“ ; ' .] ' 

Me a Pa rc wena waguseneest De worstts| "Atm ae tothe [yap lly ee To 
err ape a a ate ere of marb le, and cor beaaes resplendent with the ** Ali-Ahmed ‘tis ao awful thing to die! For thee never more will thy rich | with the a —_ ores t shall ey — or ir beautifat 
aan nies hen her mupechente trading from Bagdad Massoul, _ banks at Bagdad, at Damascus, at Dheli pour forth their treasures—no marble | bosoms of snow! This night s evoted to joy! 

Damascus, and Cairo, heaped their coffers with riches, and her nobles vied with 
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——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
seated himself during the plunder of Dheli in 1738, and, drawing his sword, | 


sepulchre will enclose thy limbs—but the bold vulture will feast upon thy flesh. | The tchiaoveh of Zahab moved not from the outer court of the palace on 
be court. During the Musselman month which corresponds | Thy friends, thy family will mourn, yet know not where to find thee ; thy | the eighth night, as appointed by the a. ny x peg long : vain ; but at 
a _< - —_ Fre aie on ae aa Soot of tho Jama | daughter, thy dear Iidiz, will weep for thy return in vain. Ali-Ahmed!” ¢on- | the hour when from the lofty minerets the faithful are summoned to prayer, the 


- “ ’ dog!” allop of a horse was heard along the paved causeway, and the Syrian, envelo 
The moon was shining high in the heavens, and its clear bright rays shone full | tinued the Syrian, raising his voice ; ‘* would’st thou die like a dog one ped 


upon the large white cotton mantle, in the capacious folds of which he was on- | * God will reward the faithful !” said the old man, meekly raising his eyes to | as before in his white mantle, and mounted on his black charger, rode into the 


veloped. He rode a noble Syrian charger, which apparently had galloped a | poneem, Re I ae ey) iene ened | ara Bh reaping reply Mohammed made to his offer, whieh 
, The features v . + tae ” “ » f : 
pg prs ee ao ene naar nate gy Mapa to | “ thy blood be on thine owr head. Suicide, once more I ask you; give me your hewmen 1 = he, mf ~ ap = pm hare ee = rr ere 
- = . J - insensible to the ine esound hima, vatil arriving at acertain | daughter?” | of pone is pa meee) a . ae 18 wri i . i shall be @ 1 ‘os hadst 
- the balted fora moment, gazed around him spoke afew words of encou- «Never; thou art infamous!” A gleam of rage shot across the hitherto eet y wen om on this palace. ave it, ell for thee. 
pom . } ' . ; H d an instent n eight days J will return 
1 ody waste, | Calm features of the Syrian, e paused ani ‘ ‘ ; , 3 

ragement _ ga mode tg and — _— a em leeeniel | “I will do more than take thy life—I will add bitterness to death. You make When Zahab heard this fresh offer of the Syrian, he re @ mortal jea- 
which speedily separa im from the river. Silently gain p , : | me as a famished tiger, and henceforth away with remorse ; hear me—I will seek lousy of the man who was sufficiently rich to throw away such a fortune in 
for two good hours, until a few tall trees rose above the waste, at re sig “e | thy child-—the fair, the beautiful—I will bring her news of her father—she will what seeined a mere whim. Sleep forsook his piliow when he thought of the 

, ed, nua-— . . — t 
pom Sk pte ae rng =n See won epg deed, 1 | fly to me—she is bright as the star whose name she bears—she is pure as the superior pagweinry of the ane om y — — - longer worthy 
Bagdad and the the of the west, enter Glindesten and here were wells of | dew of heaven that waters the earth —Bright and pure will she be nv longer. —I | of him—its beautiful furnitore ss joa — a en - eed oes sppeared 

ter to refresh ype laser and the pleasant shade of trees beneath which | will bear her to the desert !—aye, | swear it! or may I never see the face of the | in his eyes only fit 3 a ha es ~ bt ‘en th A hee h ‘al re 
pas herbage for the camels and benate., Here the horseman alighted ; and the | blessed Prophet in Paradise!” Ali-Ahmed trembled ; his eyes grew a io ERLE BR eo ET oe 

A His | teare. The chord of bis heart had been touched. % | “gntry. is ! : 
black horse spoke . ~S a Se can "weted bin |“ Young man, young man, break not my heart with this cruel threat ;” his| The evening preceding the day that the stranger promised to return, it was 
master gave hima long deep draught, ai ’ r —s h " hted bis pipe, and | Toice faltered as he spoke; “have pity on my child! O she is beautiful and | announced to Zahab that a lady of rank had arrived at his mansion. She was 
amidst the herbage; then, taking out flint and steel, he lighted his pipe, | good! take my wealth—take all—all—I give it you; but when I am dead, | borne in a magnificent litter, and attended by a numerous escort of armed slaves. 
| have merey on my child!” The old man had fallen at the feet of the Syrian, he | She desired to see Mobammed-Iiderim. He dressed himself in his richest 
| clasped his knees, and looked at him imploringly. The stranger stood wrapped | habits; the most exquisite perfumes were scattered round, and he descended 
| in his thick mantle, his face half concealed by his large turban ; but his look | into the gardens, where the lady awaited him. She was concealed by a long 
ne clare ahd areal, veil, and clothed with a mantle which entirely hid her form. She alighted from 
| ‘* Pity from me! mercy from mo!—what mercy have I had at thy hands? | her litter, and took a seat opposite Mohammed, under the shade of laurels, 
have you not turned me from your door—spurned me like a dog from your | roses, and wild jasmine. pa : i - 

| threshold? Old man without heart, learn that without I'diz Idie! bat her Z| — * [lustrious Mohammed '” she said, when her suite retired, ‘‘ may the Prophet 


wrapping the large folds of his mantle more closely around him, he seated bim- 
self beneath the shade of the well, and began to smoke as tranquilly as though 

seated on the carpet of his own divan. 
‘The stranger bad been seated thus about an hour, when the black horse 
bounded from beneath the shadow of the trees, and halting near his master, 
stretched out his head and neck in the attitude of intense listening, and then 
neighed long and loudly. The stranger for a moment relinquished hie pipe, and 
turned his ear attentively. It was either the echo of the sound across ihe ve wil; have—living or cead—in wedlock or in dishonour. For the sake of your | in his goodness guard you! Many a month has now elapsed since I quitted 
or the neighing of another horse he heard faintly in the distance, yee Gaeet child, for your own peace, | ask you for the last time Ali-Ahmed—give me your | Syria with my husband with the intention of fixing our abode in this country, 
animal, with head erect, now galloped into the desert, as though he recognized | daughter ™ He took from his belt a roll, in which were all the materials for | When traversing this road, my husband—may the favour of heaven alight upon 
the approach of a friend, and when at some distance, he drew up and again sig- writing, which he handed to the old man. es Here,” he continued, * here 1s all | him as the dews of the morning on the palms of Bagdad !—has become enchanted 
nalled the stranger. ‘This time there was no doubt, the neigh of another horse | you re vuire write what I shall tell you; I will see tothe rest. The moon is | with the beauty of your palace, and has the most vivid desire to possess it. He 
was heard nearer and clenrer, and the black charger, as though satisfied, gallop- | a oar bri bt.” The old man yassively took the pen; he seemed resigned offered you in exchange the sinall sum of a million of piastres; it must have 
ped back to his master. It was not long before another horseman arrived at full to what frevoe inevitable. Ty was deadly pale, and his hand slightly | been without thought ; he has never seen the beauty of the Serail, and these 
speed. On dismounting he saluted the former with some shew of deference ; trembled as he wrote the letter which commanded his daughter to marry Ali- | Persian kiosks, the freshness of these gardens, with their living waters and their 
then giving his horse drink, he tarned bim loose to jointhe other. The animals ) Effendi, nor wait for his return. The Syrian snatched the letter from the old | scemted trees. He returned to offer two millions, which you doubtless will 
seemed to recognize cach other by mutoal marke of welcome. The last arrived man's hand ; he could not conceal his joy | refuse ; but most gracious Effendi, as our riches are great, will you condescend 
was clad in the coarse vestments of Bedouin Arab. His countenance was ** Ali- Ahmed !” said he, ** lam satisfied : bat there is one thing more—a trifle— | to name your own terms ; for my husband has such anxiety to possess the place, 
dark and attenuated, and worn with toil ; but his eye was large, dark, and fiery ; which I rev uire of thee You see this young man,” pointing to Zahab, who stood | and fears so much your refusal, that a violent illness has seized him, and | fear 
and there gleamed forth signs of « restless discontented spirit and a mind ill at with the aa of an Arab, a silent witness of the scene; “be is my friend, | for his life. I should be eternally obliged by this favour—you would for ever 
ease. The expression of his face was « singular contrast to the aristocratic re- and must be sowarded You have scold your possessions in Dheli, and are going | merit my friendship and esteem.”’ At this moment the wind raised the light 
pose of his companion to caatien te uaseeee.. Yet my friend receive it for you—you understand— | veil of muslin that concealed her countenance, and Zahab beheld, as he thought, 
+ Welt, Zaheb,” eald he who hed arrived first, and evidently the superior, write to your agent to that effect : my friend is a worthy man.” ‘The old man | one of the houries of Paradise—a countenance radiant as the east, a neck fairer 





*he is a noble horse.” 

“A better I never crossed, even in my own native deserts,” returned the | 
other; then after a short pause, “ You see, Effendi, | have kept my word.” 

« See that you keep it tothe end. WhenI met you at Damascus you com- 
plained of your Jot in the world; you sighed after pleasure you could not enjoy ; 
you wanted to exchange the sand of Sahara for the gold of Araby, and you 
cared not how. Do you hold in the same mind!" 

* Time was, when under the shade of my tent, my wishes were bounded by 
the desert on which I was born. I arose with joyand and rested without re- 
pining ; but that is past.’ The Arab paused as though to linger on the recol- 

lection. “Since that I have wandered up and down the world like a restless | 
spirit. I have spoken to the rich men of Damascus and Bagdad with their robes 
of gold—I have beheld at Dheli the marble palaces of nobles—I have seen 
their young white slaves—I have gazed on the golden cups hiled with the 
sparkling wine of Shiraz—I have heard the music to the voluptuous dance— 
while | have been poor and naked. Effendi, I have beheld the cup of happiness 
before my very eyes, touching my very lips, and I would have a long deep 
draught ; for that—”’ and here his ese kindled with an unnatural fire, * for that, | 
were the evil one to tempt, he should have me, body and soul !” 


1 





t 
1 








mise to do without question whatsoever | should command, and faithfully to 


** Have lanvoked the tempter’ and behold he is with me !—I have said it. | 
I am your slave,” 

“ Well said, Arab, thou shalt never know want again—gold I will give thee | 
instore. ‘Thou shalt no longer sigh after the robes of rich men nor the palaces | 

of nobles, nor their slaves, nor their jewolled wine-cup, sparkling with the grape 
of Shiraz. Thou shalt have them all, and more—swear by the bones of your 
father that you will do my bidding and keep my secret.” 

“«T awear it! Now, brave Effendi, tell me my errand—shall I wrap Bagdad | 
in flames! shall I murderthe monarch of Dhelit or, roust I te Stamboul and | 
stab the descendant of the Prophet! or, perhaps, you love the sultana Arge- 
mund Banee the Taj-Tahal (crown of the seraglio); say but the word and give 
me the means, and | will pluck her from the very arms of her husband the king, | 
and bring her to your feet. Something like this must I do to earn so rich a re- 
ward.” 

The stranger smiled as he listened to the extravagant offers of his companion 
“No, good Zahab, nothing of this will | require of you. Your task, though | 
desperate, you will share with me; I dare not trust more than one, and I have 
faith in ason of the desert—with him I will share my prize. But, hark! did 
you hear the neighing of horses in the west!” The Arab listened attentively. | 

“No; ‘tis but the shrill ery of the jackall prowling for his prey! Now mark 
me, Effendi, you have placed before me the pearls of Paradise— see that they 
mock me not. You have kindled the fire which consumes me, deceive me not ; 
for by the beard of the Prophet I am a desperate man;" and his hand clutched | 
convulsively his dagger. A smile of bitter scorn played upon the features of 
the stranger, shaded as they were by the folds of his turban; but be betrayed 
no sign of impatience or fear, save that his hand played, as it were instinctively, 
with the jewelled handle of his sabre. 

“No, no! brave Zahab fear not for my faith; thou shalt have wherewith to 
calm this fever of thine: but hark! my ears do not deecive me this time—on | 

that breath of the wind I heard voices—listen.” 

* You heard aright,” said the Arab. The stranger rose, and making a& pecu- 
liar signal, both the horses came from the pasture, and suffered the bits to be | 
again placed in their mouths and the girths to be drawn tightly, with the docili- 
ty matural to their generous nature In a moment more the stranger and the | 
Arab were mounted. 

**Zahab, bave youseen to your arms!" 

“Tam always prepared |” 

“Once more—will you be faithful 1” 

The Arab's dusky countenance flushed with anger. *‘ Who shall dare to doubt 
the faith of an Arab '—I have sworn it.” 

* Enough! now attend.” A party of armed horsemen had appeared in the 
distance, and they were now distinctly visible. « Dy you see in the midst uf | 
yonder group a venerable man!" The rays of the moon now fell fall on his long | 
white beard. 

“ Have I eyes!” returned the Arab. 

* We must disperse his escort.” 

“T can count 4 dozen men, all armed.” 

** No matter ; they are dut Persian slaves—we must make the attempt; but | 
their master is a noble old man, and age has not yet enfeebled him. You are 
strong and skilful, and have address on your saddle. Disarm the old man, pluck | 
him from his horse and bring him to me. But on your life, harm bim not; ra- | 
ther lose your right arm than injure a hair of bis head, or our stake is lost, and 
we are ruined for ever!’ The Arab replied not ; but loosened his carbine, and 
grasped more tightly his sabre. The old man approached with bis escort; he 
seemed, by the dignity of his bearing and the richness ef his apparel, to be a 
personage of importance [t was not long before the party discovered the 
strangere beneath the shace of the trees to which they were directing their | 
steps, when the Arab’s companion gave the word, and spurring their horses they 
charged like a whirlwind, sword in hand, into the midst of the throng. 

“ Allah! for the faithfel! Dog of aGheber!” ond at every sweep of the 
sabre down fell a slave. The Arab’s weapon brought death at every stroke, and 
there arose a wild cry of panic and despair 


The poor wretches threw down 


theit arms without Knowing their enemy, and, setting spur to their horees, fled | 


in every direction, leaving their master to his fate The Arab threw himself 
upon the old man, narrowly escaping the discharge of his pistol, and clasping 
hirn in bis sinewy arma, fairly lifted him from his saddle, and in that way bore 
him to the well which his companion had already reached 
was quickly disaemed and secured 

“Old man,” said the stranger, addressing his prisoner, “ 


Here the old man 


we have not met 


for the first time ; you remember Ali Effendi the Syrian—he who lovee your 
daughter—aye, who loves her more than all the wealth of the world—here, with 
nought but the heavens over us and the sand beneath our fee t. ‘with no other wit- 
ness but this Arab, | ask you once more to give her for my wife t” 


| looked at the Syrian with an expression of ill-disguised contempt : 
was ordered, and threw the writing before him. 


aught elee you require of me!" 


of the Syrian became low and half articulated as though some terrible feeling 
was rending him. ‘ Ali-Ahmed, did you not say you were prepared to die!” 
The old man looked at him enquiringly as though he did but half understand the | 


cus wilt thou ever return!" in saying these words he drew his gleaming sabre 
| from its sheath. ‘The old man covered his head with his hands in sign of sup- 
plication 


child—farewell, my 
“ ie 2 ‘ through the air, and the head of the noble old man rolled in the sand! The 
And were I to give thee these riches,” returned the other, “ would you pro- Syrian gazed for a few seconds on the bleeding corse, then, with the assistance 
” of the Arab, fastening to it a stone cast it into one of the wells. The Arab took 

keep my secret the bleeding head, and with his sabre buried it deeply in the sand, beneath the | 


but did as he | than the pearls that twined around it—lips like the rose, and embellished with the 
| sweetest smile. Zahab was struck, as by an enchanter’s wand—he promised 


| 
May God reward you as you merit!” he ejaculated earnestly. ‘Is there | everything, and his fair guest rose to depart. 


| 


, 


‘+ Nothing more—it is time we separated—Ali-Abmed ;” and here the voice 


mport of the words; ‘ for,” continued he, ‘' for neither to Bagdad nor to Damas- 


** You have taken all—have you the heart to shed my blood!’ ‘ Would you 


have a drop of water from the spring!” said the Syrian, alluding to the rites of 


he Mussulman before death. The aged victim sunk upon his knees by his ruth- 
ess destroyer. 

**May the Prophet receive my soul!” he murmured faintly ; “‘ farewell, my 
’ but ere the sentence was breathed the sabre whistled 





shade of the date trees 
** Now, brave Zahab!" said the Syrian, with a forced expression of gayety, 


“I have redeemed my pledge—go to Dheli—claim the treasure of the old man, | 


and use it well; you will be chief in your tribe—may it bring you the happiness 
you covet. I part for Damascus, to claim my bride. Now fare you well, thy 
road is to the east, mine tothe west; and may the Prophet grant that we may 
never meet again !"’ 

And the murderers parted. 


Several years had elapsed since the commission of this erime, when on the 


very spot we have described, crowds of workmen were seen erecting a magonilfi- 
cent palace. In this wild spet it arose as though by the wand of an enchanter. 
Troops of camels, laden with rare marbles and precious things, were continually 
arriving. Beautiful gardens sprung up where formerly all was waste—the 


been undisturbed forages ; and in the place of the rude wells were now immense 
basins of alabaster, into which sparkling jets of water fell with a tinkling sound 


with the golden stuffs of the Indies; carpets from Trebisond and Constantinople 
yielded to the footstep, and the walls were clothed with silken tapestry, on 
which were portrayed flowers in the vivid colours of nature, and arabesque 
figures of rare design; these were mingled with verses from the Koran, and 
couplets from Saadi and Mésihi, wrought in letters of gold. Numbers of 
slaves of all countries were in attendance in this sumptuous residence; and it 
was here that the Bedouin Zahab, now called Mohammed-!iderim, removed his 


‘* Your husband is from Syria,” said he; ‘* pray make him known to me?” 
«* His name is Ali Effendi.” The countenance of the Arab grew as dark as 


| midnight—-he turned aside to hide its expression—the name aroused bitter re- 


collections of things long past. 


* Then are you the beautiful Ildiz !” he asked, inquiringly. 
‘* That is my name,” 
“ T ought to have guessed it from the lustre of those eyes. Madam, command 


me as you will, my palace and all that belongs to it is already yours ; I have but 
one condition to make, which whoever possesses my palace must agree to. Say 
to your husband, Madam, that I will await him here to sign the contract.” 


Hardly had the beautiful [diz departed from the palace, attended by her 


slaves and servants, when Zahab retired thoughtfully to his chamber. That 


| oleander, the orange, the wild jasmin, the citron, bloomed where the jingle had 


evening was marked by silence throughout the mansion. No music was heard 
—the dancers were sti]l|—not a light gleamed frorn the casement—the mind of 


Zahab was absorbed in one sole object—the beauty cf Ildiz had taken possession 
of his soul. 

Meantime the Syrian was not Jong in waiting upon his ancient friend; but 
Mohammed-Iiderim was so changed that the mother who bore him would not 
have recognized her son. Inthe bright complexioned joyous countenance of 
the rich Zahab who could trace the dark thin features of the Bedouin? During 
their conference, I!diz, attended by her women and accompanied by some friends, 
walked in the gardens, and found something to admire at every step. She was 
soon joined by her husband, who, full of joy, told her the contract was signed, 
and that henceforth the palace and all that belonged to it was their own. IIdiz 
congratulated her husband, and inquired the condition that Mohammed had re- 


quired to the contract. 


«A mere childish whim,” returned Ali; ‘I can hardly call it more ; he says, 
that every man has his foolish fancy, and that this is his. He has such an 
affection fur the place he has built, and the trees he has planted, that he cannot 
consent to think himself entirely dispossessed, and therefore he has reserved for 


| himself the right of fixing and keeping here a single nail. It is a silly whim, 


but he would consent to no other terms.” 
“God grant,” said Ildiz, “that it may mean nothing; but, dear Ali, I am 
sorry you consented to so strange aclause.”’ As they returned towards the 


| palace, they beheld four slaves with difficulty carrying a long box of lead to place 
The floors of the palace were of perfumed cedar, and the divans were covered | 


harem, filled with the most beautfu! females of Circassia and Mingrelia. His | 


stables contained horses of the best blood of Arabia; and nothing was wanting 
that wealth coul! procure to realize the Bedouin’s ideas of bliss. Crowds of 
visitors daily thronged his halls from all parts, attracted by the delights of the 
place and the hospitality of its noble master. The caravans journeying to and 


fro paused to admire the splendour of the building, and to marvel at the riches of | 


| its owner 


Day after day Mohammed invented new delights, until his imagination was | 


wearv. His guests were regaled with the rarest wines of Shiraz and Arehipel, 
and sherbets, perfumed with the richest essences, were presented to them in 


| jewelled cups. ‘They lived ia the lap of luxury and voluptoousness, and the 


music of sweet voices lulled their excited spirits to rest. But the heart of the } 


Bedouin was not yet at ease. Among the beauties of his harem he wandered, 
like the inconstart breeze from flower to flower, and nowhere could he fir bis 
regard. Vainly they set off their charms; to no purpose were the arched eye- 
brows pencilled with eastern art, or was increased the eye’s dark lustre. Though 
the tapering nails were tinged with the brilliant dye, vieing with Aurora, who, 
tradition tells us, thus acquired the appellation of “ rusy fingered ;” no art could 
fix the love of their inconstant lord 


Though the air he breathed was rich with the perfume of flowers—though 


the incense of flattery fed his ear—though th ses of beauty e of love | 
2 Near ~ eagetayd he bone aon ae Selene SS Dey SOEs oF love | former wanderings, before the death of my poor father; for he must have died 


and tenderness—the eye of the Bedouin belied the smile that played upon his 
lips. Couched vpon down, he beheld in his dreams the bed of sand in the 
Sahara—the humble vestments of the Arab wanderer, the carbine, the lance ; 
and he awoke weeping. Me sought with bis eye the clear blue spangled heavens, 


| that used to furm his canopy ; but draperies of silk and gold hid them from his 


sight. The same feeling that possessed the heart of the poor Zahab, stil! re- 
mained with the rich Mohammed—a restless and unquenchable desire after that 
which he had not—a void in his heart that could never be filled, which made 
him poor in the midst of plenty, and would make him miserable for ever. 

One evening, when Zahab and his guests were revelling in the enjoyments of 
his palace, a man, enveleped in a large mantle, and mounted on a black S¢rian 


horse of the best blood, galloped into the outer court of the palace; Zahah’s | 


head steward received him, and, supposing he was an invited guest, asked him 


to join the féte given tnat evening by his master; but the stranger told him 
that he had oniy just arrived from a distant country, and that it was the first 
| time he had ever seen the palace, or heard the name of Mohammed-Iiderim 
* Let me announce your arrival to my master,” said the tchiaouch, ‘* you 


are fatigued, and he would not that a stranger departed without food and 
rest." 


“I thank thee, tchiaouch,” said the stranger; “ but I am now in advance of 
the caravan, and I would not halt on my journey—bere, take this purse for thy 
| good-will, this palace pleases me ; tell thy master, if be will sell it, I will give 
him a mullion of piastres. In eight days I will return—meet me et this gate. 
and give me his reply ; thou shalt have a similar purse for thy pains Saving 
these words, the stranger set spurs to his steed. a soon disappeared on the 
road to Dheli. When Zahab was made acquainted with this offer, it disquieted 
him exceedingly A dark frown overspread his countenance; he appeared bu 


upon the back of a dromedary. Mohammed, mounted upon a splendid Arabian 
steed, richly caparisoned, watched and directed their work with the greatest care. 
Ali approached him. 

‘In taking possession of this palace,” said he, “I feel curious to know some 
particulars of it. The people of these parts inform me there were wells here- 
abouts celebrated for their antiquity. Can you point me out the spot where they 
formerly were!” A sort of savage joy passed over the features of Zahab at 
these words. 

‘*T ordered them to be filled up,” he replied. 

** Did your curiosity never tempt you to examine them before they were filled!” 
enquired Ali. 

‘To what purpose should I have taken that trouble 1" returned the other; 
“ perhaps for my pains I might have found the body of some murdered man— 
some nameless corse—thrown there to hide a crime and escape the law.” 

‘* Mardered man! corse!” repeated Ali, and the colour left his cheek. 

* What ails you, Effendi?” asked Mohamu.ed, * you ought indeed to be an 
exemplary man when the bare mention of crine causes such emotion. How 
ever, re-assure yourself; en such points I know nothing; I have filled the pit 
with stones, and whatever they cover there remains; what God has concealed 
man has no right to disturb.” As they parted, Mohammed rallied the other; 
but in his laugh there was a sort of bitter sneer full of secret and sinister mean- 
ing. He made the dromedary with its load precede him, and, with his slaves, he 
took the road towards Dheli. 

“Ali!” said Ildiz, tenderly, to her husband, as Mohammed departed, “ the 
mirth of that man makes me sad. His eyes seem to me to possess almost a 
supernatural meaning : they freeze me.” 

** T confess,” said he thoughtfully, ** that his eyes have a most extraordinary 


| expression. I cannot but fancy that I have seen therm before.” 


** Dear Ali!”’ she replied, “ you have doubtless encountered some such in your 


on that fatal Indian journey, when he commanded me to reeeive you as my 
husband.” 

** Do not, dear Iidiz, I pray you, revive such sad recollections ; what God has 
ordered we must not dispute ; thy poor father fulfilled his destiny ; let us devote 


| this day to happiness.’ She tarew her arms around his neck. 


* Ali! dear Ali! you are right, I will think of nothing but the delight of lov- 
ing thee. Every thing here seems to forete] happiness. I see happiness in the 
heavens above, pure as thy good heart. I see it in the blooming flowers around, 
as tender and faithful as thy love. Let us return within; with thy love I will 
forget my grief.” 

They re-entered the palace, but Ali remained pale and thoughtful. 

Some days after the departure of Mohammed, there was a brilliant fete at the 
palace. Singers, musicians, and dancers arrived to lend their talents to the em 
tertainment, and people of quality from distant parts came to do henour to the 
opulent Syrian. Their ladies, closely veiled, were admitted behind screens 
placed for their reception, to enjoy the music and the dancing. In the middle 
of the entertamment Mohammed arrived, and entering the saloon, after grace- 
fully saluting the host and his guests, with a hammer, which he carried in his 
hand when he entered, he drove into the wal! a long and sharp iron nati, to which 
he immediately suspended a bouquet of flowers. This he did with so much 
gallantry and good nature, that notwithstanding the nail wae not the most sightly 
otject in the saloon, and the wall into which it was driven was covered with the 
richest tapestry of Persia, the act was applauded mightily, especially by the la- 
lies. Ali complimented bim upon the pleasant manner in which he had claimed 
his right to enter the palace, and Ildiz even modified the injurious opinion she 
had first formed of him, and declared it illiberal to judge so hastily. That even- 
ing Zahab taxed his power of pleasing to the utmost; his conversation was re- 
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with wit and gavety. Ali was delighted with him, and he no longer re- | demon's joy - « : ; 

aed the clavee which at first seemed so singular. Indeed, so pleased was be wh ey i a. euitet On ant ee ee ; but re- 

with Zabab's society, that had be desired a nail in his Serail he woeld hardly | gen Thus shall your saloon be decorated until that benstidal floch chal 
ve refused. al 

“= For many weeks Zahab regularly visited the purchaser of bis palace, and | font a 

each time he brought boaquets more fresh and more rare, which he suspended to | 

his nail. These bouquets, however, were mingled with epigrams and snatches 

of verse, written in the Persian tongue. Love invariably formed the subject of 


of the death of the celebrated Nir. Fuller, better known as “ Jack Fuller,” who 
bad for several days past been in an almost hopeless state. He was a very 


; liberal benefactor to the Royal Institution. ha founded two professorships 
asunder by decay. ‘Thus shall our contract continue— | contribuied to it allogether about £ 10,000. “hie parhamentary career was Log 


The soul of Ali was subdued, he was smitten to the dust. Tears | 

, : | dered memorable by an insult to the Speak 
an che mo Ny -~. per ree _ a = bey as,  ~ his face | Tower. He was much esteemed fox Se clea” Cera Sno 

’ er ng y of his murdered wife. “Bedouin '" | . . me : 
h ’ The honoured ( ( . 

¢ vrs ninun, tat Ghe betaty of the vtate of hateen ure aloes lutaphosed. ae ne ar ee _ suffocated—* Bedouin, it is fivished—I have | aay er and the King’s eakaan Mean Br pene ay “ 
But as the name of Iidiz signifies a star, the allusion could not be misunder- ' Thoy hast broken the sabe Near en ows + pean omy > pace — more elegant and fashionable appearance than on Thursday evening—the house 
stood. The friends of Ali mentioned to him that reports were circulated in- | 5 oe ie. ave sealed my 








love for her in the blood of bh was crowded to eacess 
; that th bi 3 ood of her race; but she will be dearer to me dead and in ‘ ‘ 
fe peat eter of hoo al Scat mak tame Laped ing ery sl = — yee between thy arms. Listen, Bedouin, to another contrect,| er —— 8 Drawing Room - Thursday was the most brilliant of the 
: aes se . ts the last I shall ever have with thee. Restore me the body, whict + thon | **880n; tresses were very superb, and iwany of them, including those of 
ime disregarded them ; but at length the visits of Mohammed became longer a ‘ ave Soe Roa Wales ROW SASS | 1, G. hes te re ' ; 
a mate fooquet, and his verses were couched in terms even less catheeeal canst not envy me, and take back the palace of which I have paid thee the the Queen and the Duchess of Kent, were wholly of British manufacture 


Price '—give t fe Her Majesty's consisted of an elegant whit i 
than before. Ali then spoke to his friend Mohammed, who promised that in ive me Cat, ad beep Re eee and the geld : | the body ne sleeves omameuted pub dumowhs sottanen e white ‘aoe 
fature the verses should be omitted from the bouquet. i V de Naples, brocaded in silver, aud lined with white satia the whole of British 

This nail of Mohammed was placed, unfortunately, in the very best and | avietices. ; manufacture, Head-dress, feathers and diamonds . 
| ie 


coolést room in the palace, and it was in this room that Ali chose to pass the H.R. H, the Duchess of Kent—A white gros de Naples, brocaded in gold 
y > P’ oe ip . 
hot nights of summer. Mehammed kept his word, and for the space of a fort- ¥ Laughing Mathews.—I came into the world, says Mr. Mathews in his fifteenth the front ornamented with gold embroidery, forming tabliee : ‘the heap and sleeves 
night nothing was seen upon the nail but flowers, and he became much ‘more we A fome,” laughing —My mother laughed when she first saw me ; the doctor trimmed with diamonds and blonde ; train of cherry Irish tabinet: broeaded in 
circumspect in his visits. At length however, one evening, when retiring to ughed; the nurse blessed the comical eye and nose of the little dear, and | gold, with gold border to correspond; the dress of Spitaltields manufacture 
rest, Ali found his wife in tears. Ildiz refused at first to tell him thé cause of | masons + in short, everybody laughed at my birth; everybody laughed at | Head-dress, feathers and diamonds 
her grief; but at his earnest entreaties she pointed to a roll of paper, suspended | "° WSen 1 was@ boy ; everybody laughs at me as aman, and I laugh at every- | The Dake de Broglie has ced : i 
tothe nail. Ali, indignant at the unworthy attempt to injure his wife by the | body. If you love me, therefore, laugh at me ; that is my greatest pleasure, the | to Tle Rigny. oe ag om rate Ya ay ee ro _——_ 
repetition of such absurd proceedings, immediately unrolled the paper; but the sole object of my ambition. | tion, by illness in his family. The Dy she s i Broglie. it'will be ~ i 
rm : i »b » Duches ©, remem i 
first glance he cast over it seemed to paralyze him—he trembled violently, and | In some parts of the North,” said Captain Ross to a learned alderman at | is the grand-daughter of Necker, daughter of the celebrated Madame de Steel 
the sent a his neg It was a ae ho sa with the utmost | the civic dinner, “there is nothing bet night for months together, the sun never | and a zealous Protestant. ? 
nicety of art, and represented, in a country sterile a esolate, near to some | 4ppearing.” ‘ Lack-a-day '" exclaimed the worthy alderman. “ Exactly,” re- T i ‘e! 
wells, an old mau with his hands ard eyes upraised to heavea, imploring mercy | Joined the captain, “ you have hit it—lack of day.” ” | %.... Mtler Latgehie pet patel te aw we anapnfye) = Be soem 
of two assassins, one of whom held a naked sabre above his head. The! 4 Canadian farmer had the h be éles | Mas ie peel atad ee, all 
y shacedl tis ahdilew. of taal the Aces id be dictin- | Q the honour to be elected a representative for the | Majesties 
murderers were plac shadow, 5 at their features could not be distin- | county of in Lower Canada: on b > i ked. “ Well, what | 
. pat the traits of the old man, illumined by the light of the full ! ave bh 1 aiiieht foo hook on “GY dom anil: 6 hea | 
guished umined by the figirt of the full moon, | have the assembly done?” To which he auswered, “! don't know.” “ And | 
offered the most vivid resemblance to the father of Ildiz, Ali-Ahmed. | what do you go for!” ** Two dollars per day.” . . bd | 
Ali consoled his wife in the best manner he was able, and tried to persuade | Tie shopheese A h . , 
her that the likeness she traced was the effect of imagination. He tore the } piosber is horror-struck at the farmer having s piano ia hie dwelling. 


he » : ; ” ; 
accusing scroll to atoms, and his wife soon slept in his arms. ButAli slept not. | rete we i¢@ monstrous oppression if he himself has not his willa.— Old 








Almack's Grand Pall.—The first of these splendid assemblies took place on 
Thursday evening, aud was attended by upwards of 360 distinguished personages 
Collinet's delightful band was in attendance, and performed several new sets of 
quadrilies from the opera of Ludovic le Proscrit, and some new waltzes from the 
Court of Vienna. Thecelebrated performer on the cornet d pistons, from Paris, 
—His sleepless syes glanced around the chamber, fearing he knew not what; | ©, was introduced for the first tine in the band at Almack’s. ‘The instrument is » 
and the desire to bury his crime in oblivion, and the inward dread of discovery |, ‘male Simplicity —1 wonder what my brother John sees in the lasses, that | V@!uable addition ; the effect of alternately varying the solo parts with Mr Col 
and punishinent rent his heart. He could not doubt but that Mobammed pos- | Dé likes them sae weel; for my part, I wad na gie the company o’ ae lad for | !i¢t's unrivalled dageolet is very beautiful, and the ensemble of its tones are 
sessed some knowledge of his secret, but by what means he could hardly ‘ty lasses. —Cunmingham's Burns. exceedingly sweet and melodious 
divine ; for he had not the most distant suspicion of the truth. He determined | A cheesemonger's wife having attempted, at a Lord Mayor's ball, to take pre- | THE BROOK 
to be upon his guard, and to dismiss by every means in his power, any fear or | Cedence of a grocer’s wife, the latter pulled her back, significantly observing, as | 
suspicion that circumstauces might create in the breast of his adored Iidiz. | She rushed by, ** Nothing, Madam, after cheese.” 





Cold is the fount, its sparkling waters stray 
Where soft enamel'd banks the ripples greet, 





During many days afterwards Mohammed did not make his appearance; but The following amusing dialogue occurred between two sailors who happened Where the wild ash and willow branches meet, 

one evening, when Ali and his wife entered the room to retire for the night, | to be on the military parade when the soldiers were at drill, going through the In crooping grace, to screen the noontide ray, 

they saw on the nail a large white thick muslin veil, which seemed to cover and | evolution of marking time—a military manceuvre by which the feet, as well as And here so lightly, wanton zephyrs play, 

conceal something beneath its folds. | the whole body of the person, are kept in motion, presenting a similar appear- The leaves scarce tremble in this charmed retreat! 
Ali involantarily shuddered. He would not risk the removal of the veil ; but | ance to that which they exhibit when they are actually marching. One observed Now, while the rapid sun's meridian heat 

concealed his fear under the pretence of respect for the property of anuther. | the other watching the movements of the corps very attentively, with his eyes | Flames o'er the yellow fields’ unshelter'd way, 

But this indifference only roused the curiosity of Ildiz. She threw her round | fixed, and his arms akimbo: ‘“ What are you louking at?” he inquired. “ Why, | Stay, beauteous nymphs! by this green margin stay | 

white arms about his neck, and playfully, yet tenderly begged him to let her | Jack,” replied his companion, ‘‘I’m thinking there must be a strong tide run- Nor further onward urge your weary feet ; 

remove the veil which she felt assured was some pleasant surprise, to atone for | ning this morning.” “* Why!” answered the other: * Why, because these | Sunburnt and faint, be thie your mosey seat, 

his former improprieties. But Ali would on no account perinit it, and at last | poor beggars have been pulling away this half hour, and heoen't got an inch | Cool wind around your brows shall hghtly creep, 

gave her a positive denial. She said no more and seemed contented ; and Ali | a-head yet.” ; And when tefresh'd from toil by balmy sleep, 

planning how, en the morrow, he should rid himself of Mohammed's impor-|  Sining Distress.—The Guildhall rethte Gal ' fi | The living waters shall your thirst allay ! E.J 

tunities, fell asleep. | & 8 : uildhall magistrates finding there is not sufficient | 


r ‘ i as | employment for two worthies, have dismissed the junior Jack Ketch—who calls Great preparations are making at the Académie for the first representation of 
Who shall control the curiosity of woman? W ho can extinguish the fire | himself Mr. Osman ;—he has sent a petition to the Court of Aldermen seriously | the ballet founded upon Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest, in whieh ‘Taglioni is to under- 
Se eatea pores ber wl — intervening stay ! The couched—and thos seriously concluding :—‘ Furthermore, your petitioner | take the part of the “ tricksy Ariel.” 
Her beautiful rg awe srt Spe Mee ye palin 3+ Bo: dy | — implores you as gentiemen to take into vour most humane consideration, The sale of Kean’s cottage and estate in the Isle of Bute, together with the li 
Theev Geueniia Uideies We banebiehs the easter ef Wade maak ‘il, which. by that in the event of his diseharge he will lose all means of support, inasmuch | brary, collection of theatrical portraits, the celebrated bust of Mr. Kean, and 
y P . ysterious a > Watch, ©Y | as vulgar prejudice will prevent bis being employed on account of the unpleasing | other interesting matters, will take place ot Glasgow, on the Ist of May 
the pale and flickering light of the lamp, appeared moving with life : Her heart | nature of his present duties ; that if he does get employment it must be in some ’ 
thrilled with affright as an undefined persuasion came over ber mind, that to | yery low compacity, where people would be always reminding him of his former 
unravel that mystery would destroy her peace ; but the excitement of her | work and holding him up to ridicule, although he never offended against pro- 
mind, stronger than her fear, and in despite of her better feeling, urged her priety in performing his duties, which, as in duty bound, Ae will be always most 
to learn the secret, that a vague presentiment coloured with such sombre anxious, and willing to perform towards your honourable Court, and he will ever Sir John Herschel has arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, and has succeeded 
tints. : |pray'!'! “Josern Osman.” j in landing all his instruments in good order. Sir John bas found a most conve. 
Ali slept soundly, and his trembling wife slowly and carefully withdrew her-|° 
self from his circling arms. Witn a palpitating heart, and holding her breath 


Burlowe, the most promising of our rising sculptors, whose able buste of Str 
James Macintosh and Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer have excited so much attention, is 
about to leave England and pursve his studies at Rome 


The radicals of Yarmouth have set up a cry of ‘ monoply” against the office | nient = for the erection of an observatory, and he expects very shortly to com 
é , . i : ‘ 1 | mence his astronomical! observations. 
through fear, she noiselessly placed her little white feet on the carpeted floor, of corporation bellman, and have started one of their own party in opposition ! ’ 


and lighted a lamp by that which hung from above.—Making a shade with her, !» Newcastle, the servant girls are about to form a Union, embracing the whole ros Walter = Monument.- It Wi uid = the erection of the monument 
transparent hand, that the rays of the flame might not awaken her husband, she | ‘Tbe, from cook to scullion ; and “I'll hire you to be my master” is no longer a nate en Rage A fret or os io imediately \ hy 
i F j ; Pay che Tf) eo ware; at ry 
arse hp sero a ye eich Ce qos of hes sagarta, m8 Nae ron os ‘ | monument itself willbe « fluted column, 144 feet | ads eonbete ved either by 
ing, as before, with its white mysterious folds. She approached—she gazed on Lionel Cranfield, first Earl of Middlesex, and a favourite minister of James | \a.4 or figure of Sir Walt 1 wy a oe ’ y 
it with an undefinable fear—the light folds moved to and fro with a gentle mo- | the First, said, when a question arose at table on the best meaus of prolonging | ~ a pgs: 
tion, and she started with affright '—"Twas but her breath. It seemed to invite | huthan life, * Let a man get himself appointed Lord Treasurer, for no one ever | Delaroche’s admirable picture of the exec ution of Lady Jane Grey has been 
the hand—she yielded to the temptation—she gently raised the veil ! , died in that office.” pret ea ~~ = ay a r _ : ne ~ ser tes - the fourth 
@ u ”y Velaroche from s6 . r 
Horror! horror! she beheld the ghastly head of an old man—the long white | —s— or ~ , y r- om Eee Oe oo OF English histo - m 
beard all clotted with black blood '—the eyes stretched open widely, and staring | Suninary he aon Wee weer the hartge between the Pont Royale and the Pont des 
directly at her with a look of intense agony—the mouth unclosed, as though - Arts, ~ gees from the Palace of the Tuileries to the Quai Voltaire is almost 
vainly crying for vengeance ! } —_ | completed. 


Terror froze her blood; her limbs were unable to support her, and uttering a The Duke of Ragusa is stated to be about to set out on his travels in the East) Population of St. Petersburgh —The Mussian journals give a statement of 
erv, she sunk on her knees, her eyes still directed with a sort of maniac fixed- | (Syria, Egypt, &c.) accompanied by several men of science, to assist in bis inves- | the present population of St. Petersburgh. The number of male inhabitants 
neas upon the ghastly spectacle! She recognized in those mutilated remains the | tigations: an example worth following. How pleasant for a man of fortune to | ig 291,290, and of females, 153,845; total amount, 445,135. In this number, 
head of her father! It had been embalmed with care in the manner of the | 8®C"Te the co-operation of, say an able naturalist, and a competent scholar and | 1,968 are ecclesiastics, 38,094 belong to the nobility, and 47,548 to the army. 
Egyptians—its very colour was preserved, and it retained the last expression of 2?'quary, In his travels through interesting countries ! | Lieutenant-Colone! Brookes, of Stafford, late of the Hon. East India Com- 
agony, as in the moment of death! Statue to Dr. Balington.—This memorial, by public subscriptions, has been | pany’s service, put a period to his existence on Saturday, by shooting himeelf 

Ali started from his bed the moment he heard the cry of Ildiz. He aroselike awarded to Mr. Behnes by the committee; and that distinguished artist is | with a pistol, during a fit of temporary insanity 
a phantom, for in his heart there was a presage of evil. He glanced fearfully engaged to erect it in St. Paul's Cathedral ‘There was much competition, and | 
around, uati! his eyes rested upon the frightful object before which bis wife was of the highest order; but Mr. Bebnes’ model obtained the preference by a con- | 
kneeling as though one bereft of sense! He neither moved nor spoke, but siderable majority of votes. 
seemed to petrify while gazing ;—the discovery of his crime flashed before him, Duchess de Berri’s Pictures —We were not aware when we wrote the para- | Jockey Club 
and he beheld a damning accuser raised from another world. graph in our last No, that this collection had arrived in London for sale, with 

The groans of Jidiz were answered; another voice was heard—a voice of | the object, we are told, of securing a competency for the young Duc de Bordeaux 
mockery and triumph, like that of ademon. A portion of tha tapestry which | when he comes of age. It is much wished, we believe, to sell the entire collec- 
covered the wall was suddenly rent away, and behold! there stepped forth a | tion by private contract, and the sum asked is £50,000, said to be at least 
swarthy Arab, clad in an old mantle, soiled and tattered, and bearing in his hand £20,000 below their estimated value. Might not six or eight noblemen or gen- 


a naked sabre, which glittered in the lamp-light. | tlemen unite, as was done in the case of the Orleans Gallery,to sj eculate in | game day, the Duke of Devonshire arrived aneapecterlly at the Embassy on bis 
Ali uttered a cry of fear as he pronounced the name of Zahab! tnd be rushed | this concern, so interesting to our school of fine arts’? At any rate, we trust | way from Italy to England. His Grace, who is in excellent spirite eo 
for his arms. ‘* A useless struggle!” said the Arab, interposing; and he thrust they will be exhibited. It is singular that neither Rubens nor Rembrandt fectly restored to health, was warmly welcomed by an extensive circle of Eng- 


him backward on the bed disarmed and powerless, while his features betrayed | appear in the catalogue. Could not the late duke, by whom the gallery was | |igh friends. 


terror and despair. | gradually formed, procure fit specimens of those great masters ' 
‘* Effendi! do you remember your ancient friend!” said the Arab, ** now, 


when in his former garb, and his face, as when darkened by toil? Do you re- 

collect the Bedouin Zahab, who on one bright night, with the full moon shining 

above us, assisted thee to slay the white-bearded old man—the father of Ildiz.” | 
“Oh! God protect me from my father’s murderers!” cried Iidiz, and she 


Newmarkei.—The races during the week have occasioned a fresh influx of 
company, including all the most influential patrons of the turf. Dinner parties 
have been given ow a most splendid scale by the Duke of Rutland, and at the 


A splendid ball took place at the British Embassy, Paris, on Friday week , 
at which most of the French Ministers were present, as well as a distinguished 
portion of the French and English residents of Paris. The entertaisment wae 
given in consequence of a visit from Lord Leveson and the Hon, Mr. Howard, 
the son and nephew of our amiable Ambassadress. But at sit o'clock, on the 


, Affair of Honour.—We understand that a hostile meeting took place oo 
The Tapir.—The French journals mention that a tapir, from Sumatra, has rary the neighbourhood of the metropolis between Lord Bingham and 
' been brought to that country, and erroneously state it to be the first living speci- | Major Fitzgerald. ‘The former fired at hie autagoniet The Major then die- 
men which has reached Europe, while there is one in the Zvological Gardens | charged his pistol in the air, which terminated the affair. It will be recollected 
in the Regent’s Park. ‘The form of the animal is wel! Font a ot skins | that a misunderstanding between these parties formed a topic of conversation 
: such as in our Surgeons’ Hall, and engravings ; as are ite habits from descrip- | about eighte yothe a 

t ‘ ’ ’ . ghteen m g9. 
they were sea,tered arvund her and on her snow-vehite garnents like e mantle of | 120% In the present instance of transportation, the stranger in ite new climate | 4 now anicle for ladies! honnete, called the Donna Maria fancy strew, bao 
ty 0 - Z : saat ° 4 " y ’ 
black ! on a sleeps and agg little im the day-time, but is awake oll might, and feeds continu: | just been introduced by Mr. C. Vyse It exceedingly light, and will, we have 
ally on fruits and herbage. It is quite docile and harmless. no doubt, be highly approved of asa summer fashion. 

Rhinoceros.— One of these ani:mals has just Veen domiciled at the Surrey Zoolo- Several fires have recently taken placein Windsor Park, occasioning consider 
“ Effendi! you onee gave me gold for blood! and you thought me paid. Fool ! gical Gardens. It is young (about sixteen months old), and with all the charac- able damage to the plantations ‘The authorities at Windsor have used every 
The heart I on is immense—void and unfilled as the insatiable sea! Not all | @™stics of the race. It looks, indeed, like a > pe sage ae about | . ndeavour to discover the perpetrators, but at present without effect 

; , 10 «a object, and attracts 
the treasures of the Indies, of Persia, or of Araby can fill that void. Thou alone | An — “ niga ge en whos oy _. S” yen eo — ae of so| Count S. Srechenyi, who has been staying in town some months on & opecin! 
canst do it, Effendi! Disarmed as you are, with my sabre at your thront, you | Dono toe oo rh "3 mission from the Emperor of Austria, left town, on Saturday night, accompanied 
hold my life in your hands—nay, more than life, my peace! my happiness! Be many interesting kinds. 


, by Baron Wenchheim, M. Vasserally and svite, after dining with his Royal 
generous once again—for the last time —I swear it shall be the last. Before,I | Odd Nomenclature —Among 4 variety of curious names given to the streets | Highness the Duke of Sussex. The Count during his stay in this country, has 
envied you yout palace, your luxury, your wealth,—now, | envy you your wife’ &t Bourges, in the province of Berri, the two following appear near lo ia expended nearly £100,000 in the purchase of steam-engines, and various articles 


“Tis Iidiz, with her eyes like the stars of heavenfor whom I die! Give her to | other :—Rue du Dieu de v Amour—Rue de la Femme qui a couchec. | for promoting the steam navigation of the Danube 


me, Effendi! give her to me, and I will retire with herto my native Ceserts— Needles. —A great improvement in the manufacture of these important little | General Mina has been seriowsly indieposed at bis residence in Doughty street 
to the tents of my brethren, ard the world shall never see me more ! You an- | articies has recently been made by an ingenious individual, Mr. Walker, who | s the accession of his present gracious Majesty to the throne (22d July, 
swerme not! A smile of scorn is upon your lip!~Ali-Effendi give me thy | has invented a needle possessing, with the most bewutifully tapered form, an | ~er ° is. 7 retired Admirsls, and 63 Generale-bave died. 
wife, or plange this dagger in her heart! Take thy choice='tis my last word!” | ynusual and amazing strength, and, above all, a new finish, which prevents their | 1630), 56 Admireis, ¢ re _ yo Viet Theatre, are going on ® 
“Ali!” said Ildiz faintly—she had drawn herself with difficulty to his feet— liability to rust, and enables them to work with 4 freedom hitherto unknown, | Mrs. Waylett and Mrs. Fisher, from the Vic — — “ ? pao hic 
my hushand ! whom I have loved so dearly, let ine die—let me ‘die by thy hand!” | they possess the greatest elasticity, yet the hardness and brilliant smoothness of | theatrical speculation to Boulogne, in consequence © -- 
Zahab drew a dagger froin its sheath of silver. their surface an be equatled only by that of # diamond. Mr. J. Russel! bas met with there , A 
By carnitine penne A rail-roed will charly be Inid down from Aensterdam, on the right bask of the| ‘The new isctroment which Pagsaini introduces next Firstey of Ue tess 
“ Give it me,” said Ali, ina low bat firm voice. Ildiz apting up to clasp bet | Raine. crssine cheat Desseldort and #lberfield to Dvite, opposite to the har- | Square Rooms, be has been repeatediy solicited in, Paris, and mies, Seniesa 
husband, bot ere she could give him this last embrace, with a stifled scream she fone at’ Olen ; “Ti , Hine & ‘ meneal out ond Prussia is disposed to agree tu | towns, to bring out, but has positively declined domg eo / wha bene® 
fell at his feet in her heart's blood‘ ee “ —_ he — be i bred ie Lievtenant-Colonel Bake. The | €ompliment to thie country we know sot, unless that it is from & gr 
The eyes of Ali glared upon bis savage foe, as holdimy'the dagger in his hand, canis ‘ > © A aero 4 at eleven million florins the annual expenses at | of the kind encouragement he hae met with in England Re oe 
red with the biood of her he loved, he thought wpon ‘tevenge ; but I'ke a fell 70,000 flor ot geen ~ 1.500 000 florins | "The first novelty to be produced at Covent Garden Theatre (if novelty _ 
‘recutioner there stood the Arab, with his deadly blade uplifted ready to strike!| > . ware anette = be educed be called) will be the ballet of Crnderella, for which extensive preparsvions 
ve poniard dropped from Ali's grasp. He remembered the same image in the The New Monthly Magazine states that Mrs. Salmon has been reduced to un- P ) 


' | Albert, sen., Albert, jan, and Noble, are engaged. 
dewrt, and covering his face with his hands. he bowed down his head. as though | deserved penury, and is now tesiding near London, in euch a state of nervous | making | in his claim to the title of 


‘Yes. Zahab, I know thee now!" said Ali, in a low, deep, tremulous tone ; 
and his hand convulsively, but vainly sought to clutch his poniard. 


strigen with despatr. All was still. save the convulsive subs that broke from | depression asto be incapable of resuming her place in a public orchestra, although A Messing, a pe ar lng Bmpr suthorities in lisly : be 
the Gercharged bosom of Ali, and the deep-drawn breath of the Arab. At that | he ving» with powers almost unimpaived in ber own roo ait ‘oatly ore now at Rome. Mazzinghi married s daughter of Mr. Hodges, 
momew [idiz sighed faintly her last sigh! Gusts of passion swept over the sou! An old Austrian soldier, father of a numerous family, whose pension was iha- | #9¢ his !s with whom he received a handsome fortene, 
of the Srien, encceeded alternately by the faintness of death equate to their support, lately presented a petition tothe Emperor ; his Majesty | the distiller, bich every frequenter of the 
* Arab! -ar thou satisfied’ murmured he | wrote in the margin, “Pay the bearer 5,000 florins” The cashier could not There are certain regulations respecting me are not those reguletross 
“J am,~ mv Seart is at rest !” | believe lis eyes, the Emperor usually giving in such cases 500 florins. The King’s Theatre cannot but be acquainted with Ae seanentntaness tad 
“ Dog of 4 Bersnin ! with a heart blacker than a fiend of hell ' leave me.” | director was not lese surprised; they repaired with the petition to the Royal | strictly enforced! We beve beard of Opens ee an Opera cloak! And cam 
- ou forget, Funai hat J still possess the rail!” and with one blow of his Cabinet. His Majesty smiled, and said, “I see I have put 4 zero too much, but | who is to define, critically, what is, and whet tn it of the Opors in close a8 
the long * pte “TU the beautifol heat! of Tidiz from her body, and twisting , l¢t it remain; give che father'500 florins, and put the 4 500 florins to the account | there be » necesrity for gentlemen to an men of. There were men 
of her fa” 1 tresses ound the vail, left it hanging beside the ghastly remains | Of bis children.” all? Bet thie is not the extent of the aa sntored ithe tate bate 00, bat 000 
“Hee... Effendi, adix. 1 | Mr. Faraday, at the conclusion of bis lecture at the Royal Institution, on Friday | in the pit, 0" Dessdey evening, whe on = nnd one man, just before us—of 


: j ltt curtain. 
t' eaid the Bedouin, his face gleaming with a night rec ceived information, which he immediately communicated to his auditory, ; with them on, till the rising of the 
= ' 
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course we do not designate him a gentieman—stripped off his Petersham ' We 
wonder whether such exhibitions ook place in the days of Chesterfield! And 
we should like to know what is the difference of etiquette between & lady's 
drawing room and the pit of the Opera House? Whether we have seen a gentle- 
man, in the latter, with his hat on, is doubtful ; bat, after this—we set it down 
as & certainty—we never shall sce a gentleman with his hat on in the pit of the 

House —Court Journal. 

In the diplomatic circles of Paris an immediate marriage between General 
Sebastiani and Madame Davidoff, niece of Prince Polignac, and davghter of the 
Duc de Grammont, Captain of the Gardes-du-Corps of King Charles, seems to 
occupy the firet place. It is said that the nearly-married couple are to go forth- 
with to Naples, where the General isto remain as Ambassador of the French 
Government 

Lady Thorold, of Syston Park, whose marriage with Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Ogle we announced in our last, has been twice a widow The jate Sir John 
Hayford Thorold, Bart. to whom her Ladyship was married in 1890, survived his 
marriage twelve months only. ‘The present marriage of the Gallant Admiral 
is also his third alliance. His firet lady was a daughter of General Gage. 

Sale at Enmore Castle —The sale of the furniture at Enmore Castle termi- 
pated Jast week, ‘The bed, which was the property of the Queen Caroline, and 
on which she died, fetched eleven guineas. ‘The old state bedstead, covered with 
crimson Genoa velvet, curtains and draperies cn suite, £21; the lounge chair, 
on castors, with tambour work, black velvet covers, trimmed with silver, former- 
ly the property of George II, given to his Majesty George III, and presented 
by him to Queen Caroline, when Princess of Wales, were sold for 11 guineas 

The Chancellor of France mistaken for a Thief —As M. Persil was proceeding 
to the Tuileries, with his portfolio under his arm, the sentinel who stood at the 
iron gate that opens towards the Rue Castiglione seeing the bundle,ran after the 
Minister aad attempted to enateh it from him. ‘The Minister good-humouredly 
said, * No, no, it’s too soon, for I have had it only twodays."—Morning Post. 

Prince Esterhazy is making extensive purchases of valuable horses, preparatory 
to his departure for Vienna, which is now understood to be fixed for the ensuing 
month. 

The Marquess of Abercorn intends having his beautifol seat, the Priory, at 
Stanmore, newly improved and re-embellished. The Noble suite of saloons are 
to be fitted up in the prevailing superb style of Louis Quatorze, with richly 
carved gold mouldings, &c. The approaching confinement of the Marchioness 
alone prevents these improvements being carried into execution 

Flag-Officers who have died since the last Promotion.—Admira!s of the Fleet 
Sir ©. Pole, Bart. G.C.B.; W. P. W. Freeman ; Lord Gambier, G.C.B— 
Do. of the Red: R. Montague, Sir J. Knight, KC B.; Earl Northesk, 
G.C.B.; Sir C. Knowles, G.C.B.; Sir R. Bickerton, K.C B., Thomas Drury, 
J. Wickery ; Viscount Exmouth, G.C.B; Sir E. Thornbrough, G.C.B.—Do 
of the White: Sir H. Nichols, K.C.B., T. Sotheby, Sir A. Cochrane, G.C.B., 
Sir T. Foley, G.C.B., Sir H. Sawyer, K.C.B., Mark Robinson, Sir R. Keats, 
G.C.B.—Do. of the Blue: Sir J. Yorke, K.C_B., Sir I. Pellew, K.C.B., Earl 
Galloway, K.T.—Vice of the Red; Sir W. Hope, G.C.B., R. Barton, Lord 
H. Paulet, K.C_B., Sir E. G. Colpoys, K.C.B., Sir E. Foote, K.C.B., Sir H. 
Hotham, K.C _B.—Vice of the White : Viscount Torrington, Sic H. Blackwood, 
K.C.B., J. Young, W. Wyndbam, 8. Peard, C. Stirling, R. Plampin —Vice of 
the Blue; K. Winthrop, P. Boys, 8 W. C. Fame, K C.B.—Rearof the Red ; 
Sir E. Berry, K.C B, Jobn Bligh, W. Walker, A. Smiih, S Sutton, George 
Fowke.—Rear of the White : J. Stiles, W. Cumberland, V. V. Ballard — Rear 
of the Blue; George Sayer.—Retired Rear-Admirals: L. Hunter, J. Rendal, 
J. Smith, J. Oughton, Sir C. Cunningham, K.C.B. 

A correct List of the Deaths and Removals in the Royal Navy, during the late 
qvarter —Fiag-Officers : M. Robinson, Esq, RK. Plampin, Esq. Retired Flag- 
Officers: Sir C. Cunningham, K.C.B. Captains: G. Aldham, T. Graves, J. 
R. Lapenotiere, G. Rennie, Hon. F. Noel, and HP. Hoppner. Commanders: 
S. P. Mouat, W. Bevians, G. Jones, S. Clerk, G. L. Saunders, W. G. Agar, J. 
S. Brisbane, W. G. Skyring. Retired Commanders: J. H. Holmes. Lieu- 
tenante: J. B. Harrison, C. Stewart, M. Smith, G. D. Barclay, V. A. Watt, J 

Miller, J. S. Hodgskin, KR. Huthinson (a), J. Bulger, G. Ogbourn, J. R. Allen, 
G. Markham, and C. Serjeantson. Masters: J. Buyers, M. Kemp, W. God- 
frey, D. Donnovan, J. Kegle, G. Tilfourd, G. Spence, A. Chaliners(b). Pursers 
E. Bell (a), R. Cotter, W. Savory, A. Brown, W. Crane.’ Captains of Marines : 
W. Burton, G. Mortime: (Brevet Major), J. Weaver, W. J. Stewart. Second 
Lieutenants ditto: C. Desborough, W. M. Rea. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in Council, on Monday last, proclaimed, 
under the provisions of the Coercion Act of last Session, four baronies in the 
King's County, namely, Garrycastie, Eglish, Balliboy, and Ballybrittas. 

The house of Mrs. General Bowes, in York terrace, Regent's Park, was rob- 
bed on Wednesday of a trinket-case, containing jewels of considerable value, 
and a service of plate. 

The learned and scientific society at Geneva,which corresponds in the nature 
of its institution with the Royal Society of Leadon, have unanimously elected 
Mrs. Somerville a inember—the first instance of a similar distinction conferred 
on a female by that learned body. 

Preservation of Leeches and Fish.—At the last meeting of the Academie des 
Sciences, in Paris, some interesting observations fell from M. Cavailler, relative 
to the efficacy of powdered animal charcoal in preserving leeches for a length of 
time. The knowledge of this fact is very important to public hospitals, as it will 
effect a considerable reduction in the expense of these useful animals. By 
sprinkling a small portion of the charcoal into the water in which the leeches, 
after application, are put, they will very soon be perfectly restored, and be as 
fit for use as before. Formerly, they were generally thrown away after having 
been once used. ‘The charcoal keeps the water pefectly sweet for a considerable 
time, and also absorbs the blood which may have remained in the leech after the 
application of salt, ‘The same means may be adopted to keep fish a long time 
in the same water; to naturalists desirous of sending fish from distant places 
this will prove an inestimable discovery 


Royal Humane Socicty.—The members and friends of this useful society dined 
together at the City of Loudon Tavern on Wednesday, the Right Hon. the Lord 
Chancellor in the Chair. There were upwards of 200 gentlemen present, in- 
clading Lord Alford, Gen. Sir Samuel Hawker, Sir Edward Cust, Sir F. Om- 
maney, the Sheriffs, Justice Gaselee, Baron Gurney, Colonel Clitheroe, Cap- 
tain Ross, Captain J. C. Ross, &c. In the course of the evening medals and 
rewards were given to Captain Aldridge, R.N. Lieut. Liarden, RN. Lieut. 
Leigh, R.N. Mr J. Eliiott, R.N., M. W. Carrothers, Esq., Richard Summer, 
Esq , John Hunt, Esq., Mr. W. H. Hyland, Richard Hoodlass, Mr. Robert 
Richmond, John Baldock, Colin Dunlop, Wm. Field, Thomas Forbes, Piere 
Antoine Henin, Thomas Sacks, Patrick Newell, and Joseph Dobson, for having 
saved the lives of their fellow-creatures; and after dinner 27 persons were 
introduced whose lives had been preserved through the efforts of the Society. 
The list of subscriptions announced in the evening was highly gratifying. 

The Virtues of Sugar.—Sir John Pringle asserts that plegue has never been 
known to visit any country where sugar composes a material part of the diet of 
the inhabitants. Callen, Rush, Fothergill, and many other eminent physicians, 
think malignant fevers lessened in their virulence by the use of sugar. Well- 


She Albion. May 31, 
the part of an old grandmother. In the bills it was mentioned—* The part of was 8 very material improvement on the measure of last year, for eventuai) 
Lady Richlove to be performed vy Peg Fryer, who has not appeared on the stage such fixed annual payments might absorb the whole value of the lend 
these 50 years.” The character in the farce was supposed to be a very old| He would also give tithe-payers the right to redeem the tithe by . 
woman, and Peg exerted her utmost abilities. The farce being ended, she was | payment equal to twenty-five years’ purchase on the annual value, and 
brought again upon the stage to dance a jig at the age of 85. She came totter-| would thus give every facility for preventing the injurious operation of 
ing in, and seemed much fatigued ; but on a sudden. the music striking up the tithe upon the investment of capitel The sums paid in redemption of 
Irish trot, she danced and footed it almost as nimbly as any girl of 20. She | clerical tithes would clearly be clerical property; and be would pl 
afterwards kept a public-house in Tottenbam-coort-road, where she resided until | them atthe disposal of a clerical commission, composed of the Bishops of the die. 
her decease, which took place in November, 1747, aged 116 years. —Mirror. cese and such other Commissioners as he might appoint, for the purpose of io. 

EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY ELEVEN YEARS OF Ace. vesting them in land and securities for the benefit of the incumbent of the parish 
Stay, passenger, and shed the pensive tear to which they belonged. In order to facilitate redemption, the tithe-payers 
For spotless innocence that ‘slumbers here ! might render the arnount stipulated for an incumbrance on their properties, like 
Like s fair flower in spring, the garden's pride, a mortgage, bearing interest at four per cent., redeemable at the Option of the 
Nipp'd in the bloom of opening sweets, she died ! borrower, but not liable to be foreclosed by the mortgagee. When it was dig. 
Yet not fur her should pity’s tear be given, cult to ascertain the lawful owner of the tithe, the money might be paid into 


Weep for a father's heart, with grief opprest, 
And the keen anguish of a mother’s breast. 
So may kind Heaven thy gentle bosom save 
The pang that bends them o'er a daughter's grave ! 
(From a Correspondent.)— Tazation—In the year 1600, the last year but | 
three of Queen Elizabeth, the whuie of the ordinary public revenue amounted | 
te no more than £600,000 per annum. In 1633, the Sth of Charles the First, | 
to £800,000. In the year 1660, the 12th of Charles the Second, to £1,200,000. 
In 1686, the Second of James the Second. to £1,900,000. In 1714, the 12th 
of Anne, to £3,200,000. In 1751, the 25th of George the Second, to some- 
thing short of £6,000,000; and in the 5th of George the Third, in the year | 
1765, to £10,300,000. Thus from Elizabeth to Charles the Second’s time, our | 
public burdens were doubled, being a space of about sixty years; and from 
thence to the last of Queen Anne, about fifty-four years, nearly trebled ; from 
1714, to the year 1751, that again nearly doubled ; and what is still more extra- 
ordinary, this last enormous burden increased from 6 to upwards of 10,000,000 
in the narrow compass of 14 years, from 1751 to 1765. But what are the 
present burdens bore by the country! They amounted in the last year to some- 
thing like fifty millions.’ r’ 


Cunning and Wisdem.—Conning differs from wisdom as twilight from open | 
day. He that walks in the sunshine, goes boldly forward by the nearest way ; he | 
sees that where the path is straight and even, he may proceed in security, and | 
where it is rough and crooked, he easily complies with the turns, and avoids the | 
obstructions. But the traveller in the dusk, fears more as be sees less; he | 
knows there may be danger, and therefore suspects that he is never safe ; tries | 
every step before he fixes his foot, and shrinks at every noise lest violence | 
should approach him. Wisdom comprehends at once the end and the means, | 
estimates easiness or difficulty, and is cautious, or confident, in due proportion 
Cunning discovers little at a time, and has wo other means of certainty, than 
multiplication of stratagems and superfluity of suspicion. ‘The man of cunning 
always considers that he can never be too safe, and, therefore, always keeps 
himself enveloped in a mist, impenetrable, as he hopes, to the eye of rivalry or 
curiosity.—-Johnson. 


| 





Gully's Frank —A frank, written by the Honourable Member for Pontefract, | 
was the cause of much amusement among the Gentlemen of the Long Robe at 
the Nottingham Assizes. It was a precious specimen of ecaligraphy, and was 
afterwards handed to the Grand Jury. The Hon. Member, it appears, began 
his name with a small g (gully).—Lancolnshire Chronicle. So much for the Re- 
form Bill. 

England —We are glad to see that the French Government would willingly | 
surrender their conquest of Algiers, if the Republican party would cease its 
clamours. In a report made on the budget of the War Department, we find its 
abandonment as a colony recommended by M. Passy, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, in language which mast communicate new ideas on the subject to the 
French people. He shows that it cannot be retained with a less army than 
25,000 men; that it costs France 30,000,000 francs, or £1,200,000, 4 year ; 
that its own revenues do not amount to £60,000; that the natives cannot be 
civilized ; and that European colonists cannot be induced to settle among them 
till they are so. ‘This report must produce an important change of public opi- | 
nion respecting this foolish attempt at colonization.— Times. 





| 


Deaf, but not Dumb.—Tle Abbe Jamet, director of the hospita! of Bon | 
Sauveur, lately exhibited at the Academy of Caen a deaf youth, whom he has 
so successfully tutored as to render him capable of speaking with tolerable cor- | 
rectness.—Many members of the academy addressed the youth through the | 
medium of his learned instructor, and put questions to him regarding his age and | 
the course of his studies, all of which he answered without the least hesitation 
The tone of his voice had a most striking effect, and would have seemed to | 
issue from an automaton, but for the motion of his chest, and the play of the | 
organs of articulation. M. Jamet entered into some details explanatory of the | 
manner in which this extraordinary result had been attained. His practice was 
first to draw on paper a mouth, and trace outa tongue in all the necessary 
positions for the emission of diflerent sounds. Many of these, and especially 
the nasal sounds, he had great difficulty in teaching his pupil. It took him six 
months to master the liquid /’s; and it is observable that this is the sound which 
he pronounces with the least distinctness. ‘The youth is so entirely deaf as not 
to hear even the loudest thunder; but when a carriage passed through the 
street, he savs he perceives a noise beneath his feet. He is the nephew of 
Cardinal Lafare, is eighteen years of age and had a countenance expressive of | 
much intelligence 

—_—— 


Lnipevial Parliament, 


COMMUTATION OF TITHES. 
House of Commons, April 15. 
Lord ALTHORP arose, and introduced the Ministerial plan for commuting | 
the tithes. His Lordship said, that it was agreed on all hands that the tithes did | 
not belong to the landlords ; and he should also take it for granted, in accordance 
with the opinion of the majority of the House, that there ought to be an Estab- 
lished Church, and that the property of the Establishment was not larger than it 
required. As the owners of land had purchased or inherited the subject to the 
deduction of one tenth, of course they could not equitably deprive the posses- 
sors of this tenth without giving them a fair equivalent for it. It might be said 
that a plan which secured the tithe owner an equivalent would not relieve the | 
tithe payer. He helda different opinion. Inthe plan he should propose, the 
irritation consequent on the present mode of collection would be got rid of. Re- | 
lief would also be given to the owners and occupiers of land who had expended | 
capital in improving it, and whose tithe might now be taken in kind, very much | 
to their injury. The labourers also would be benefited by the alteration he in- 
tended to recommend ; for it was well kaown, that in most instances more |a- 
bour wou!d be employed on land, if it were not for the certainty, that in propor- | 
tion to the productiveness of that land, there would be more tithe to pay. When | 
he spoke of giving an cquivalent, he did not mean a full equivalent for the pre- | 
sent amount of tithe ; but he would go upon the scale of what was the customary 
payment in making the composition. The value of tithe was enhanced or di- 











attested maritime facts prove it to be a most powerful anti scorbutic. It is a 
perfect antidote to the poison of verdigris. In China and in India it is the main 
article of diet for the inhabitants. In Cochin China the King's body guards are 
obliged to eat, every day, a certain quantity of sugar in order to preserve their 
embonpoint and good looks ; and the wildest horses, buffeloes, &c., are tamed 
by the use of sugar. It is quite a mistaken idea to suppose that sugar injures 
the teeth; no persons have whiter teeth than the negroes, particularly during 
crop time; and it isequally absurb to suppose that the use of sugar produces 
worms in children. WVermes arises from an insufficiency of salt and bitters in the 
food of infants; provided those tonics be given, the more sugar is given to a 
child the greater will be its health and strength 

By a recent Parliamentary return, it appears that, since the year 1816, the 

National Debt has been reduced from £816,311,950 to £751,658,883 ; and the 
annual charge on the above from £30,458,207, to £27,682,116. 

Change of Climate —U pon this subject, the opinions of the German philoso- 
bers would appear to be at variance with those of the other European nations. 
ables have lately been put forth in that country, for the porpose of showing 

that the summers are becoming colder and wetter, and that the earth 1s losing 
ite fertility through the decreasing presence of solar heat’ The sun according 
to this speculation, is withdrawing himself annually ferther from this earth, and, 
in a period of six thousand years, the globe will not receive warmth sufficient 
for the purposes of ania! or vegetable life but will present one universal sur- 


face of ice and snow. This threatens to be a more lingering and disagreeable | 


close than the blow trom the tail of a comet often foretold by the learned ; but 
wimporic, it will last our time 

Our ancestors bad a great prejudice against marrying in the month of May, 
which, however wel! calculated for courtship. was esteemed less adapted for ma- 
trimony. It was a maxim with them that none but tad women married in that 
month, and it was, we find, specially olyected to the nuptials of Mary Queen of 
Scote with Bothwell, that they were solemnized within the interdicted period. 

There are 41 letters in the Russian language, and not jess then 214 in the 


—— 


imity to a market town, the mode of cultivation, &c.—that it would be a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty to get at the actual legal value, and the best way was 
to take the ordinary value. The principle of his measure, then, wasthis. The | 
tithe should bear a fixed preportion to the rent of land; that is, if the rent | 
rose, the tithe should rise; if the rent fell, the tithe also should be diminished 
in the like proportion. He would take the general value of the land, and 
would make the tithe payable by the owner, not the occupier. There would 
be no necessity, except in a few cases, for an actual valuation of the land, as | 
the rent paid for it would be a good criterion of its value In some instances, 
however, he was aware that this principle could not fairly be acted upon, and 
| the tithe should not depend upon the rent. There ought to be a distinction be- 
tween pastures and arable land, or land which had been broken up more than | 
five years. A larger amount should be given for arabie than for pasture land. | 
Tt might be said, that his plan gave an unfair advantage to the owners of poor | 
| land, where the tithe bore a greater proportion to the rent than the good land 
but when the bill should be ir the bands of members, they would, he hoped, be 
| satisfied that such was not the case. He had made diligent inquiries in all parts | 
of the country, but the answer he had received did not furnish him with the 
| means of fixing any scale for the apportionment of tithe, founded upon the 
| amount of rent actually payable. He had ascertained, however, that the pro- 
portions which the tithe bore to the rent were exceedingly various ; and in many 
instances, the operation of a plan generally supposed to be equitable—that of 
| applying the same rule to all—would produce a reduction or increase in the 
| amount paid for tithe of 25 per cent. His plans was to have all the lands in the 
| various parishes valued, by separate valuators for each county; the object of 
such valuations bemg to ascertain the amount of rent and value of tithes in 
Peach district, distinguishing lay from ecclesiastical impropriations. The sums 
of these payments should be laid before the Magistrates at Quarter-sessions 
who weuld determine the proportion the tithe bore to the rent, and what pro- 
portion of the burden should be laid upon arable, and what upon pasture lands 
Hop lands would be considered as arable land. By this plan, the ienient tithe- 


minished by such a variety of circamstances,—such as distance from or prox- | 


Chinese. The Italian has only 20, and the Latin and Hebrew 22each The | owner would not suffer, and the harsh collector of his dues would not gain, as 
Sanserit has 50, the Turkish 33, and the persian 32 would have been the case bad the measure of last session been persevered in 

Aged Actress.—A farce called the * Half-pay Officer,” by Charles Molloy, Existing rights onder moduses would not be interfered with: each individual 
was brought out at Drory-lane theatre in 1720; andio Mra Fryer, (an lrish modus would be the sutject of a separate ¢ atior The disadvantace of a 
woman, who bad quitted the stage from the reign of Charles IL.) was assigned fixed at : ayment would be got rid of by his presemé proposition; which 





She changes pain for bliss, and earth for Heaven | the Exchequer, to he drawn thence by the party who should prove his title to jz 


A similar measure to the one he proposed, had worked well in Scotland ; though 
it was there less advantageous to the landowner than the one he now proposed 
In Scotland, the great feudal proprietors possessed themselves of the tithes of 
the lay impropriators, to whom one-fifth of the rent was payable. hese tithes 
were redeemable at nine years’ purchase. He was anxious to relieve the 
Quakers from the payment of tithes, but did not see how he could do it. Lorg 
Althorp apologized for the very imperfect manner in which he had laid before the 
House his views on this extremely complicated, and imporiant subject; anq 
concluded with moving the two following resolutions. 

“First, That the collection of tithesin England and Wales shal! cease and 
determine. That, instead of tithes, the owners of tithe land shall pay a fizeq 
proportion to (of) the annual value thereof to the tithe-owner ; and that such 
proportion shal! be ascertained in the several counties. 

* Second, That all parties liable to such tithe may redeem the same by the 
payment of a sum of money equal to twenty-five years’ purchase.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER BARING inquired if the income of the clergy was to be 
subject to poor-rates ' 

Lord ALTHORP said, that as rent was a payment minus the poor-rates, and 
the commuted payment for tithe would be calculated on the rent, it would be 
obviously unjust to reduce it still further by a rate to the poor; for that would be 
making the clergy pay the rate twice over. 

Mr. BARING resumed. He was ready to agree to the resolutions pro forma: 
but would postpone giving an opinion on the subject till the bill was before them. 
and he had no time to examine it 

It might not be difficult to point out objections to any plan that might be sub. 
mitted ; but feeling, as every body must feel, the extreme importance of settling 
this question, he hoped that gentlemen would not be very nice in looking ata 
measure which, whether they regarded it in a moral point of view; or in refer. 
ence to its religious uperation, orto its probable results on the agricultura! inte- 
rests of the country, was of the utmost and extremest importance. 

Mr. GREENE asked if rectorial and vicarial tithes were to be put on the 
same fouting! How would they arrange the proportions to be paid to the lay 
rector and the vicar? 

Lord ALTHORP said, nothing would be more easy than to determine the 
proportions. By agreeing to the resolutions, no one would be pledged to support 
the bill. 

Mr. HARVEY thought the measure a very complex one. The machinery 
required would be complicated and expensive. The measure, he feared, would 
be shipwrecked by its own honesty. All would be disappointed, for no one would 
be much benefited by it. To redeem tithes at twenty-five years’ purchase, would 
be a dear bargain for the land owner. He was sorry that nothing was to be done 
with the surplus. The reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would de- 
termine the fact of whether or not the property of the Church was too great for 
its necessities. 

Sir R. PEEL did not see how Lord Althorp could release him from the obli- 
gation under which he should be placed by agreeing to the resolutions. He was 
as much bound by his assent to these, as toany other resolutions. If the House 
were not to be bound by these resolutions, why insert any details in them. It 
would have betn much better to have simply moved that leave be given to bring 
in a bill to commute tithes in Englandand Wales. The resolutions were vague, 


| and in no way affirmed the principle of Lord Althorp’s measure : they effected 


nothing 

There were severa! points which required much consideration and explana- 
tion. What connesion was there between the payment of tithes and the terri- 
torial division of the kingdom into counties’? Let the House consider what the 
consequences of this arrangement must be. He would venture to say, that the 
practice with respect to the payment of tithes would be found to be different in 
different counties, and different parishes of the some county. In some, the pro- 
portion which the tithe bore to the rent was very much larger than in others ; 
for instance, it was considerably higher in Devonshire and Kent than in some 
other counties: yet the effect of the present bill would be to fix in those coun- 
tries the proportion for ever 

The distinction between great and small tithes appeared to have been over- 
looked by Lord Althorp. 

Did he mean that land subject to smal] tithes within a country should here- 
after pay a contribution on the average of the land subject to great tithes? He 
should also like to know how he proposed to act with respect to the case where 
the titles to tithes was contested. Supposing the question should arise whether 
milk was subject to tithes, in what way was the dispute to be settled’ Lord 
Althorp said, that under the proposed plan the clergy were not to be liable to 
the payment of poor-rates ; and, as the money paid for the redemption of tithes 
might be employed in the purchase of land, Sir Robert concluded that on the 
same principle the Jand so purchased would be exempted from the poor-rates. 
In this case, it would be clearly the interest of the clergy to buy land subject 
to the heaviest poor-rates. Under these circumstances, he thought that much 
objection might be felt to giving to the Church the possession of land at present 
subject to the poor-rates, but from which it would be exempted on being trans- 
ferred to the Church. 

Sir Robert wished that more encouragement should be given to the voluntary 
commutation af tithe. If an Ecclesiastical Corporatiou, with the Bishop at its 
head, were established in each county for the purpose of receiving and investing 
money paid for the redemption of tithe, he thought a great deal would be done 
in that way. 

Lord ALTHORP made some observations in reply to Sir Robert Peel ; but 
in so very indistinct a tone, that the reporters could scarcely catch their pur- 
port. He admitted that his resolutions were vague ; and he had no objection 
to amendthem. He then moved the following in the place of those first pro- 
posed. 

* That it is expedient to effect the commutation of tithes, and to abolish the 
payment of tithes in kind, throughout England and Wales ; and in lieu thereof 
to substitute another payment to be made to the parties entitled to tithes ; and 
that the power of redemption should be granted to the payers of tithes at 5 
certain number of years’ purchase.” 

Sir Robert INGLIS much preferred them to the first resolutions 

Mr. HUME objected to the measure, as being very complicated. He recom- 
mended that the plan used in Belgium and France, of surveying every field and 
recording its value in the Cadasfre,should be adopted. It was impossible to 
say whether the Clergy were or were not too well paid, in the absence of the 
information that would be furnished by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
making the amount of tithe vary with the value of land, would operate, he feared, 
as a bar to al! improvement. 

Lord ALTHORP replied, that if any gentleman wished to improve his land 
by the expenditure of capital, he might redeem his tithe. As tothe plan of 
voluntary commutation, he was convinced it would not remove the grievances 
complained of. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL @id not require that the commutation should be volun- 
tary on the part of every individual; for supposing that within any district ® 
certain number of individuals, respectable in point of property and numbers, 
agreed to a commutation, he would make their resolution binding on the remain- 
der; andif within a period of two years no voluntary commutation should be 
effected, then let the Government try the compulsory plan. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON, as one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, expresseé 
his regret that their report had not been made ; and described the difficulty they 
met with in obtaining correct information. 

Mr. PARROTT approved, on the whole, of Lord Althorp’s plan 

Colone! WOOD remarked, that perhaps Lord Althorp was not aware that tp- 
wards of 2,300, about one-sixth of the total amount of parishes, had already 
commuted under diferent enclusure acts upon parochial valuations ; and if tt 
same course were not adopted with respect to the remaining parishes, the pris 
pal source of evil would remain—the small tithes, which brought the C®r8y 
mainly into angry collision with the parishioners, would never be satisfatorl'y 
met by a county valuation 

Mr. Blamire, Mr. Fryer, Sir E. Knatchbull, aud Mr. Rolfe, «pressed 
approbation of the plan 

Sir T. FREEMANTLE thought it would be very desirable that new arrange 
ments should be made from time to time, in order that it might ve regulated in 
some degree according as rents had risen or fallen 

Lord ALTHORP intended, that when the tithe-rate of t County was once 


established, it should never be altered; or if the val? Of any particy” 
; “ey : Onsideres 

portion of land materially altered, and its rent was not - yom oe fas own 

it CDerele 
tion, the tithe-receiver might demand a new valuatir*’ ° 
expens ‘ : Jor instance to 
, PEF 1 ; ts vicin 
Sir Robert PEEL asked, if land, in consequer-*  ' 
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4 railroad, or from some other fortunate circumstance, very much accidentally 
increased in value from being worth perhaps 50s. au acre to £50 whether the 
tithe would be increased in proportion ! 

Lord ALTHORP said, that in that case a new valuation might be made. 

Mr. JERVIS observed, that no reference was made in the plan to the tithes 
on eggs, pigs, and wages, which bore heavily on the poor. 

He also objected to the mode of ascertaining the average. 
even @ field—might be in more than one county ; and in that case, owing to the 


parish or the field being so situated, the landowner might have to pay a different | 


amount of tithe for land which was liable to the same burdens. 
Mr. AGLIONBY said, it would not do to vest land in perpetuity in the Church ; 


for the Clergy, who had only a life interest in it, would never |ay out money in | 


necessary improvements. 


The last resolutions, after some additional remark from Sir T. Freemantle, | 


were then agreed to; and ordered to be reported on Thursday. 


On that day, the report was brought up and agreed to; anda bill for the | 


Commutation and Redemption of Tithes in England and Wales, was read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second time on Monday, the 15th of May. 


ORDER OF THE BATH. 
House of Commons, April 17. 

A message from the King was delivered to the House of Commons, relative 
to the compensation of the officers of the Order of the Bath, whose numbers 
are about to be reduced. Mr. Stanley moved that the House should go into 
Committee to consider his Majesty's message. The Speaker left the chair ; 
and Mr Stanley then explained that it was found the number of Knights of the 
Bath had been augmented so rapidly that the Order was getting into disrepute. 
The King had therefore determined not to add to the number except in very rare 
instances ; and to reduce the number of officers, now paid by fees, from nine to 
four. It was for compensation to the dismissed officers that the application was 
made tothe Commons. He then propesed a resvlution authorizing the Trea- 
sury to make the compensation. Mr. Hume opposed the motion. If the King 
conferred honours, it was too bad that the people should be made to pay for 


them. He complained that the practice of conferring these distinctions on | 
men of literary and scientific eminence, which obtained in France and Prussia, | 


was not followed in this country. He propusedto refer the matter to a Commit- 
tee up stairs. Sir E. Codrington complained of the heavy charge made for fees 
He had been charged £356; but he refused to pay such an enormous sum, and 
had never been pressed for it. Sir Robert Peel said, that orders of knighthood 
conferred no distinction on literary men. What was a blue riband to Sir Isaac 
Newton? After some words in reply from Mr. Stanley, Mr. Hume's amend- 
ment was withdrawn. The Committee agreed to the resolution, which is to be 
reported on Monday. 
AMENDMENT OF THE POOR LAWS. 
House of Commons, April 17. 

Lord Althorp called the attention of the House to the evils of the existing sys- 
tem of Poor-laws, and the Government plan for removing them. He dwelt at 
some length on the misery and degradation which the bad administration of the 
Poor-laws had entailed upon the labouring classes, and the ruin which in many 
places had fallen upon the owners and occupiers of land, from the same cause. 
He attributed much of the evil to the introduction of the allowance system in 
the thirty-sixth year of George the Third. 
Legislature which authorized the Magistracy to order out-door relief to the able- 
bodied. This was done with the best and kindest motives; but it had proved a 
curse, not a benefit to the poor, and had laid so heavy a burden uv many parishes, 
that they were actually deserted by all who had any thing to lose. ‘The evils of 


the system were notorious, but it was difficult in the extreme to find out satis- | 


factory and practicable means of remedying them. Committee after Committee 


had inquired into the subject ; but their Reports contained opinions rather than | © 
It was therefore deemed necessary, as a preliminary step to the intro- | 
duction of a legislative measure, to empower a Commission to collect facts, 


facts. 


to inquire into the actual working of the system in all its varieties. This had 
been done ; and the rusult was, that the Ccmmissioners had made a most able 
and useful Report—a Report which enabled Government to propose with confi- 
dence a bill for the amendment of the Poor-laws. Lord Althorp then proceed- 
ed to detail the features of the plan. He proposed to establish a Central Board, 
in which large discretionary powers should be vested. It should be the duty of 
this Board to carry into effect the resolutions of the Legislature, to introduce 


sound principles and the fruits of experience into the administration of the | 


Poor-laws. On one important point, however, he did not mean to give them 
discretionary power : a day would be fixed in the bill on which the allowance sys- 
tem should cease. That day would be one in the middle of summer next year, 
when the agricultural population would be full of employment. The effects 
which would result from the abolition of the allowance system would be highly 
beneficial to the comfort and character of the labourer ; and he did not anticipate 
that distress would ensue from the withdrawal of the parochial assistance, be- 
cause now the labourer considered that it was only a part of his wages which 
he would then have to look for tu his employer, who would only pay the money 
ina diflerent way. An uniformity of system would be established throughout 
the country. 
the regulation of parishes, districts, and workhouses, throughout the country ; 
those rules to be submitted to the Home Secretary forty days before they were 
put into practice. The Board would also be empowered to form unions of 
parishes ; to classify paupers in different or the same workhouses ; to suggest to 


the different parishes the propriety of adding to their present, or building new | 


work-houses, or hiring them. He meant to propose thet the owners as well as 
occupiers of land should have votes in the Vestries ; which was but equitable, 
when large sums were to be voted for permanent objects, such as emigration, or 
the building of workhouses. Justices of the Peace would no longer be per- 
mitted to give orders for out-door relief. ‘his would bring the law back to the 
state in which it was prior to 1796. An important alteration would be made in 
the law of settlement: he would do away with every mode of acquiring settle- 
ment except by birth or marriage. Children should follow the settlement of 
their parents till the age of sixteen. Several advantages would be gained by 
this simplification of the system. Farmers would not be deterred from hiring 
labourers by the fear of saddling their parish with the support of them and their 
families. The labourers would go where their labour was most wanted and 
best remunerated. The expenses of litigation, which swallowed up so much 
annually, would in a great measure be avoided. Incase of removals, he intend- 
ed that no removal should take place until previous notice had been given to the 
parish authorities who were to receive the pauper, together with astatement of 
the grounds upon which they were required to receive him; and in cuse of ap- 
peal to the Sessions, no points should be raised except those mentioned in the 
notice or statement. With regard to the Bastardy-laws, he proposed that in fu- 
ture the mother should he heid liable to the support of the child, just as a pau- 
per widow ; and that the putative father should not be subject to imprisonment, 
or punishment, or expense of any kind, at the instance of the parish, though the 
mother would retain her claim to compensation for any injury she could prove 
she had sustained, in the same way as in other cases. Lord Althorp thought a 
vast deal of perjury and vice would be prevented by this alteration, and it would 
also put a stop to the demoralizing practice of imprisoning the putative fathers, 
often the finest young men in the country, among thieves anc vagabonds, upon 


the mere oath of the mother, if, as was generally the case, they could not give | 


security for the maintenance of the child. He concluded by expressing his con- 
viction, that this measure would raise the labourer from the condition of a pau- 
perized slave to that degree of independence for which he was once proverbial. 
He knew that Ministers exposed themselves to the opposition of those who 
pretended to be the friends of the labouring poor; but he would fearlessly as- 


sert that the measure was designed and well calculated principally to benefit that | 
He then moved fur leave to bring in a bill to alter | 


portion of the population. 
and amend the laws for the relief of the Poor in England and Wales 
Althorp sat down amidst loud cheers from all sides of the House. 

The measure; as detailed by Lord Althorp, appeared to give very general satis- 
faction. Sir George Strickland, Colonel Torrens, Mr. E. Bulwer, Mc . Hume, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Stanley, Mr. P. Scrope, Sir T. Freemantle, and other Members 
(all of whom, owing to the noise in the House, were very indistincily heard), 
gave the motion their very hearty support. 

Mr. Richards regretted that nothing was done for Ireland. Sir S. Whalley 
thought that the alteration in the bastardy laws would be injurious. Colonel 
Wood also was of opinion that it bore too hard upon the woman. But upon the 
whole, these Members also approved of the plan. 

In reply to a question from Sir T. Freemantle, Lord Althorp said, that an im- 
proved method of keeping parochial accounts would be established ; and in re- 
ference to an observation by Sir S. Whalley, he said that there would be no in- 
terference with well-regulated parishes, whose examples would be followed. He 
retarned his cordial thanks to the House for the approbation it had bestowed on 
the measure. After an observation by Sir Charles Burrell that the evidence 
given before the Commissioners was ex parte, aad that the plan would fail unless 
parishes were allowed to employ extra labour as they saw fit, the discussion was 
closed, and the bill was brought in. It was read a first time last night; to be 
read a second time on Monday week. 

—_—~»>—. 
MR. AND MRS. WOOD.—PRESENTATION OF A PIECE OF PLATE. 
From the New York Times 

Through the politeness of the committee, we were gratified yesterday with a 
view of the superb silver vase, presented by the musical amateurs of Boston, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wood. It is a beautiful affair, and reflects high credit upon the 
Spirit and taste of the committee, as well as upon the skill of the artists—Ward 
& Rich, two young artisans of that town—who prepared it. The vase is quite 


Lord 





A parish—nay, | 


A measure was then passed by the | 


The Central Board would have the power of making rules for | 


large, about fifteen inches in height, by ten or twelve in breadth over the brim, | 
and contains with the salver, about seven pounds of pure silver. The execution | 
| Ws very fine; the design is in a style of the most chaste and severe simplicity, | 
and the workmanship would do no discredit to Gardiner or M d themselves. 
The following inscription is engraved within a rose wreath, sustained by a lyre, 
and a music book, on the open page of which appear the first notes of the air | 
composed for the verses that were written by Mr. Power of Boston, in reference 
to this tasteful compliment :-— 
“ PRESENTED TO 
JOSEPH saxo MARY WOOD, 
By ruein Boston Feienps, 
AS A REMEMBRANCER, OF KIND WISHES, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A May 8, 1834. 
The committee charged with its presentation, consisted of Commodore J. D. 
| Elliott, Chairman, and J. T. S. Sullivan, Esq, Secretary, and Thomas Power, 





} 


| Nathaniel Green, and Joba Preston, Esquires. We learo from the best authority, 
that the compliment is entirely a sponaneops one, suggested at a social 
meeting, and the subscription filled at once without agency or urgeney from | 
any one. 
| The vase was presented yesterday by those of the committee who were able | 
to come on, Com. Elliott and Mr. Sullivan, having been detained by official and | 


professional duties, and its reception must have afforded the deepest gratification 


| to the distinguished artists, whose amiable qualities have contributed equally 
with their splendid professional talents, to induce this magnificent and appropriate 

though singu!ar compliment. They seem indeed to have been more justly ap- 
preciated in Boston than elsewhere in this country, and the deep interest and 

regard which thronged the street of their hotel on their departure, with the hun- 

dreds whose handkerchiefs waved adieu to them, was won entirely by their own | 
unaided merits—tbey entered the city strangers, they left troops of friends and 

admirers. It is a subject of general regret that we are so s00n to lose them 
from our stage; we shai! not find their hke again—but there is some comfort in 
the probability of their returning next year. 


The following is Commodore Elliott's letter, which accompanied the gift :-— 
Navy-Yard, Boston, May 23d, 1834 


' 
To Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wood. 
| It is with feelings of delicacy as an itinerant in this section of the country, 
| that I am induced by the solicitode of the meeting of a portion of your numerous | 
| friends in Boston, to present to you in their name and bebalf, two pieces of sil 
ver piate, as remembrancers of their kind wishes and respects 

Although your visits have been few and short, still it gave me great pleasure 
| to perceive the unanimity which pervaded the meeting called for the purpose of | 
| precuring the plate, and which feeling doubtless extended to numbers not present | 
jat that time. Of your social relations and high vocal powers, it ill becomes me | 
to speak, after the amateurs of music in England and America have united to 
swell your praises, | 


Messrs. Green, Sullivan, Power, and Preston, are entrusted with the pesenta- | 
tion of the plate, and nothing but my public duties prevents me from accompany: | 
ing them to execute their agreeable commission 

: lhe resolutions of the meeting will be presented to you by J. T. Sullivan, 
| Esq., the Secretary of the same. 

With the hope, therefore, that your inclinations may again direct you to this 
country, 1 wish you a pleasant passage to your own, and bid you adieu. 

(Signed) J.D ELLIOTT. 





Died,—At Brooklyn, on Sunday morning 25th instant, Ann Innes, infant daughter 
, of Mr. Thomas Wells. 
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| have inserted some Parliamentary debates which possess much interest. The 
plan of Lord Althorp for commuting the tithes is sufficiently explained from 
the sketch we have given; but many wil! regret to observe that even during the 


thorp altered his resolutions at the suggestion of other members, almost before 
his own could be entered upon the minutes. It is this vacillation on the part of 


their rulers that alarms and disgusts the thinking people of England. We readily 


admit that yielding to right is preferable to obstinately persisting in wrong—but | 


then a minister in such a matter should nut be wrong; it is his duty in a matter 
| of such grave importance to weigh well his subject beforehand, and to bring for- 
| ward his plan only when it is complete and unassailable. The old tory method in 
| such cases was tocall together the leading men of different parties, and explain the 
obyect in contemplation—the objections were then heard, and the plan modified 
| accordingly. In this way the strength of the opposition was ascertained and the 
| errors of the scheme detected, and such parts as could not be carried, or were 
found to be inexpedient, were abandoned ; but when the measure was once solemn- 
ly propounded to the grand council of the nation, tle ministers rarely swerved from 
their purpose, unless fairly outvoted, which very seldom happened. The method 
| pursued by the Whigs is to bring forward only such measures as go to bolster up 
| their sinking popularity—~and their measure when produced is not defined and epe- 
| cific, but affects to proceed the whole length of liberalism, and they derive a tem- 
porary influx of praise accordingly; speedily, however, they give up one point 
after another to the tories, until the scheme is shurn of its goodly proportions, 
and brought down to a scanty measure of reform, that satisfies nobody. Such 


are the Jew bargains of asking much and taking little, that are usually made by | 


| the whig ministers with the legislature. 

The people of England cannot be enamoured with such rulers—they, from their 
intelligence, their many sacrifices, and their heroie devotion to the public weal, 
deseve better things. An intellectual people should have a government of intel- 
lect, and an honest nation should have honest rulers. Firmness and decision, 
for which Englishmen are so justly distinguished, should not be frittered away 

| by a government of shifts and expedients. When we speak of the peuple of 
England we donot mean the tory, the whig, the radical, or any other party, but 
| the mass of intelligent men who are above all party, and who seek alone the 
public good to the best of their judgment. This class of men has always been nu- 
| merous and powerful in Engiand, and if they or any part of them do not heartily 
support the existing men in power, it is not because they are tories or radicals but 
| because they lack that salutary confidence in the persons at the helm of state 
essential to the successful progress of good government. Many a timid tory 
would yield up his prejudices and his fears, if he could be inspired with requisite 
| belief in the judgment of Ministers. 
retain Office, because no single party is able to displace them or sufficiently 
strong to resist them when out of power and coaleased with other opponents. 
| The time is, nevertheless, fast approaching when a sufficient number of able men 





lightened. 


The Trades’ Unions and other political associations in Great Britain certainly | 


excite some alarm among reftecting people. It is a frightful prospect undoubtedly 
| to behold thousands and tens and hundreds of thousands, all in a state of actual 
array against the laws of the country, and seeking to establish laws of their own 
| which have no foundation in reason or justice. Apart from the mischief pro- 
duced by thus disorganizing the people, the country, in every branch of its in- 
| dustry, saffers from the despotic decrees of these Unions. In many places entire 


branches of manufactures are suspended, and al! business is at a stand-still—for | 


those who do not choose to work will not allow others to do so, however 
| well disposed or industriously inclined 
go on in this way, and something must shortly be done to check this great 
atl formidable evil. It is needless now to cast blame on the great authors 
| and promoters of Political Unions, which were fostered and brought into ope- 
ration by Lord Grey and his cabinet, in order to carry the Reform Bill 
by force and violence through the Legislature, and which they ultimately 


would destroy themselves. His Lordship is now sensible of this, and he is trying, | 
as he himself terms it, to shut the door; the door, we fear, is a little too wide open | 
| forhim. He is, nevertheless, making the experiment, by transporting the siz | 


Dorchester men, for administering the illegal oaths of the Unionists. The Uniop- | 
ists resent this, and make common cause with the unlucky half dozen—bluster, | 
and march in military array 30,000 strong to the sacred precincts of Downing ' 


| street, with a petition for the King. Luckily the multitude behaved well, and dis- | 





We are without any additional intelligence since that of last week, but we | 


debate the government was by no means firm to its own project, for Lord Al- | 


The present rulers will for atime however, 


who are unpledged to any party will stand forward and direct the destinies of the 
nation and administer its government on piinciples at once patriotic and en- | 


It is impossible that things’ can | 


it in the Albion may gratify many others, as well as the Coneul. 
| 


| fer the toast 
accomplished, little dreaming that by so doing they were creating a power that | word Toast, but, like the Bath wag, we should in all cares prefer the “ 








persed quietly ; but still something must be done. The good sense of the people 
will, ere long. show itself eo unequivocally, that Parliament will see the neces- 
sity of passing some specific law against Unions generally. The provisions of 
such a law must be at once applicable and energetic, and then it will be seen that 
reverence for the laws is not yet extinct in the bosoms of Englishmen. Impu- 
nity, or the belief in imponity, is the great exciting cavse—as it has been in ali 
cases of outrage since the present party got into power—and as soon as that is 
destroyed the misguided wil] return to their duty, and then we shall once more 
behold peace and order in the land 

We haveron a former occasion stated, that the government of Louis Philippe 
would be able to svstsin itself by the co Operation of the army, so long as the 
army was commanded by the officers of Napoleon and others who possess the fa- 
vuur and confidence of the troops. Recent circumstances, we think, have eo far 
justified us, in coming to this belief We have also stated, that every owt 


breaking of the people would not only be suppressed, but that the soppression 
woold be attended with a fresh loss of liberty ; 





the prosecutions and severe 
punishments of the press amply testify this also, and if any thing farther were 


wanted, we bave it in the law that has been introduced by the ministry into the 


| Chambers, and which will, in al! probability, be adopted. The provisions of this 


| law we subjoin, and recommend them to the reader without a single comment, 
| merely repeating our old question—What has France gained by the Revolution * 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES—Siting of April 15 

The Keeper of the Seals ascended the tribune to make a communication from 
the Government, and said, that the recent deplorable events of which the capital 
had been the theatre, furnished an incontrovertible proof of the insufficiency of 
the existing laws to repress such criminal attempts, and that with the vicw of 
remedying this defect, the Goveanment proposed for the adoption of the Chamber 
the following project of law 

“Art. 1. Any person having in his possession or being the depository of arme 
or ammunition for which be cannot show the legal authorization, shall be hable 
to be summoned before the tribunals of Correctional Police, and condemned to 
acontinement of from one month to two years, and to a five of from 16 to 1,000 


| franes. 


* The objects seized shal! be confiscated. Those who may be condemned 
under this law shall be subjected to the surveillance of the police for a time equal 
to the maximum of imprisonment ordained by the penal law. In case of a 
second offence the penalties shall be doubled 

“2. The persons, who, in an insurrection movement, having for object one 
or more of the crimes pointed out by Article 86 of the penal code, and the fol- 
lowing Articles, up to 97 inclusive, and who shall be taken with arme in their 


| hands, though they should have made no use of them, shall be condemned to 


hard labour for five years at least, and not more than ten. If they shall have 


| made use of the said arms they shall be condemned to death 


3. Those who, without carrying arms, shall have aided in erecting barri- 
cadea, or other obstructions to the progress of the public force, shall be condemn- 
ed to an imprisonment of at least four years, and not more than ten 

“4. In all the above-mentioned cases, if there should appear extenuating cir- 
cumstances, the article 463 of the penal code shall come into operation.” 

The President of the Council laid upon the bureau two projects of law—one 
asking for an extraordinary credit of 14,014,000f. for the year 1834, and the 
other a credit of 22,440,000f, for the service of 1835. The Minister stated 
that the object of both these projects was to maintain the army in sufficient 
force to check the audacious attempts of the factious—(prolonged sensation.) 

M. Havin—I move that the credit asked for the year 1835 should be referred 
to the Commission of the Budget 

| After afew words from M. Passi against the proposition of M. Havin, the 
two projects were ordered to be taken into consideration by the Committees of 
the Chamber, . 

We regret to state that Mr. and Mrs. Wood leave us immediately, having taken 
their passage in the Europe, to sail on Monday. We cannot but lament their 
resolution, for we are satisfied that the residence of another year would have 
been attended with fame and profit to themselves, as wel) as gratification and 
enjoyment to the public. A variety of circumstances, not necessary now to enu- 
merate, but nevertheless well known, tended to throw impeduments for a 
time in way of these distinguished vocalists; they however, soon gave way be- 
| fore the splendid talents of a Paton, and the public being re-assured, yielded 
with pride that homage, which highly gifted endowments never fa) to command. 
| It is not necessary at this late date to enter into any examination, oF to expa- 
| tiate on the abilities of Mrs. Wood, for they are already known and recorded in 

both hemispheres. 
| and high cultivation to which she has wrought them by perseverance, judgment, 
| and fine taste, must infallibly inscribe her name on the scroll of fame. But facts 
speak more than words, and when we advert to her successful, though short ca- 

reer in this country—the substantial benefits that have always crowned her ef- 

furts, and above all, when we allude to the magnificent token of remembrance, 
| given to her in Boston, enough is said to show in what estimation she is held by 
| Americans 

It is pleasing to state that the absence of Mr. and Mra, Wood will be only 
temporary, as it is their intention to return hereafter, when they will present 
themselves to the public in such other parts of the Continent as they have been 


The rare natural powers with which nature has gifted her, 


unable to visit now, 

Mr. Power bas commenced a new engagement at the Park; it is needless to 
say that his performances have lost none of their zest or general attraction. 

We have been requested to call attention to the advertisement of the estab- 
| lishment at Orange Springs, and hesitate not to do so, because we have been 
| assured that the house is well kept, and offers the most comfortable accommo- 
dations to those who visit it. 

The Harpers have announced the publication of the works of Mrs. Sherwood, 
| complete, in a uniform edition, from their prolific press—and the history of Henry 
| Miller has already made its appearance in an exceedingly neat form, Some of 
| Mra. Sherwood's writings have never been published at all in this country, while 

the productions of others have been palmed off, or mistaken for those of the fair 
authoress. To obviate any repetition of these circumstances, and to ensure & 
| genuine production, the spirited publishers have opened a correspondence with 
| the lady herself, and received from hera complete list of her works, They 
are more numerous than was expected, but, nevertheless, the Harpers have 
determined to reprint the whole, and as they do so in a form so cheap, 60 nest, 
' and so accurate—and as the works themselves are so pure, moral, and excellent 
| in design and execution, we hope the public will duly estimate the enterprize, 
| and reward it accordingly. : 
| "The same house has just republished from the English copy the Frolica of 
Puck, in two vole; an excellent book for whiling away 4 dul! afternoon. 
| 


| 
| 


| TOASTS. 
New Orleans, 8th April, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Albion, 

Sir,—Having observed in the Albion of last year which gave an account of 
| the proceedings of the society on St. George's day, that the British Consul had 
expressed a desire to be informed of the origin of giving Toasts after dinner, | have 
always intended to communicate the following explanation, given to me at Car- 
lisle in Pennsylvania upwards of thirty years since. After having dined at the 
Tavern, | was joined by a professor of the College, a native of Scotland, and our 
conversation having led tothe above subject, he gave me the following solution 
When he was 4 young man he passed a summer at Bath; at which time it was 
the custom to watch the times of bathing of the different belles, and to take 6 
glass of the water in which the most celebrated beavties had practised ablution 
On one of these occasions, a wag observed that he liked the water very well, bat 
should moch prefer the toast—alluding to the very common drink of tonst and 
water. From this it became the costom, whilst at table after dinner, for each 
| young man to give the name of his favourite, which was called “ his toast.” 

Having lived many years in England, and never hearing the origin uf the cus- 
| tom, it ie somewhat remarkable that I should meet with a solction is Alleghany 
| Mountains Should it be as satisfactory to you, as it is to myself, your inserting 


I am, Sir, your subscriber, G.4.P 
We could not refuse insertion to the above very satisfactory solution of the 


the water. 


( RANGE sraine MANSION,—Situate in the Village of Orange, N. J., four 
miles from Newark. 

- etor of this Establishment, grateful for the liberal support he met with 
dorms eS att summer, begs leave to announce to his trends and the public, that tue 
delightful summer retreat is now ready for the recepuion of boarders and visitors. 

Stages leave J. as foot of Come ten and bry gt ey foot of 

-street. ot 4 P. M., and O ¢ Spring Mansion, : ¥ 
eth _ JOuN C. GILLESPIE. 
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‘look like those of oven-dried bones hung by the necks in a dissecting-room. 
Were there no shoes to be cobbled, thet these botehers must tack themselves to 
the Fine Aris!—Felsing’s print from Andrea del Narto’s chef-d'euvre, in the 
Tribune, promised wel!, though he had scarce reached the poignant sweetness 
of St. John’s expression. After all, I have ecen nothing to please me so much 
4s our own Strange’s grandiosiia. Morgheu, to my mind, is, in comparison, a 
petit-maitre- what a ditty-dotty piece of mimini-pimini be bas made of Leonard's 
Last Supper, whieh the critice, 1 believe, say he has made a fine thing! If 


LETTER FROM ITALY---THE CARNIVAL. 
Rome, February, 18%. 
My Dear ——. You have bot an undertaker’s idea of the Caroival, | can 
assure you, from the gloomy thing we saw last year—the Carnival of Death, if 
auy at all, in comparison with this of 1834. That was like the Funeral of Poily, 
while this has been the very he. His Hol , good papa as he is, gave in 
to it. Had he persisted in obliging his children to play all-fools with moderation, 
















oF THE SEVEN = OF THE WORLD.—at the Ci 
Or. ite St. 's Church. Broadway, the Tapestries of Reaffacti- 
formerly Sanad by King Charlies 1., of England, known as the A 
20 by 14 feet, were made at about 300 years since. 
Rubens’ sublime painting of the Crucifixion, embracing 11 figures, large 
life. 
9° Admittence 25 cts. season Ticket $1. [May 31-6me. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
HE splendid Low Pressure Steamboat, CONSTITUTION, Edward Zealand, 








they would have turned march-of-intellect people before he could whistle a semi- 
quaver: you remember how savage they were last time, at not being allowed to 
make themselves sufficiently ridiculous. But this year they have bad « Bull of he go to the Sunderbunds or Timbuctoo? 

. and Bacco! by no means jet it lie a dead letter ; a!! notions of done well enough bere ; but are not Italy and he lost upon each other! The 
civil and ecelesiastic reform, whieb had begun to sprout under his Sanctity * P08, | Lorrait is full of taste and beauty, though, perhaps, neither be much in cha- 
were nipped by the indulgence—tiberaliam, and brother-carbonari of Bologna, | pacter | should rather have had the Captain's black-fint brows and heather- 
vid go to Malamocco—my constitutionalints again becoming friends of the | oor iured checkbones, than so much roundness of feature and mellowness of 
chureb, and the best-humoured cut-throats in the world, at old Mother Hornie’s | complexion, however agreeable. Yet, the likeness is not to be mistaken. Roth- 
servier. ‘To be sure, there is always at Rome indulgenza plenaria for worse | won a. hig predecessor Lawrence, is eminentiy a painter of female subjects. 


they had only seen the original,—even in all its ruin and restoration : . 
Captain Basil Hall is here, getting up a book and his portrait. Why doesn't 








| as 
I don’t say for his face, that can be | 




























than simple buffoonery: every church-door advertises tt; but here was @ loose of 
paternal benevolence—a licenza. Masks, dominos, fancy and stage dresses, 
natioual costumes, characters of al! kinds imitated from anything between 4 priest 
and a naked cyprian ‘these are sacred), nay, characters of no kind, nondescripts 
—clowns without a jest, leaden-heeled harlequins, and columbines ready for every 
pantaloon that leered at them; in fine, confetti, mocali, and a pony gallopade 
each day, kept Rome at the crowing point of exultation for a week—" Mighty 
Rome! Mistress of the World! Mother of the Fine Arte!” &c. Xe. 
Among the lusus natura, your homble servant was not one of the least remark- 
able; he and R. walked throngh the motley assemblage, somewhat like a 
magatherion arm in arm with an ornithorynchus paradorus. Nothing was strange, 
however, but a rational creature. Here stood a bear whispering soft nonsense 
into a lady's bonnet ; there, a German with whiskers brooght over hs bock like 
pigtails, dishevelled mane, and ravine of teeth, unconsciously looking the ogre 
This carriage was driven by a fat cook-maid—that loaded with three powdered 
baboons by way of footmen—t'other filled with balf a-dozen Grand Turks or Indian 
squaws. Now the Senator (Prince Orsim) drove up in bis gilt coach, as Ing 
with the majesty of his station, as if he liad swallowed a board of aldermen ; 
now six whole troopers rode down at a high trot, fire in their eyes, and flaming 
swords in their hands, to anounce, as they gallantly cleared the street, that the 
ponies might canter to the Capitol. A park of two great guns proclaimed the 
vietor, and awed the populace. “ Mighty Rome” ancora! huzza '!—The Corso 
looked for all the world like the ward of mad millers in the moon, hustling about 
throagh clouds of meal-dustto the tune of visionary millstones Many English 
were quite Komans on this occasion. Had you friends, they were sure to dispense 
their comfits (of the best quick lime), as the restaurateurs do their pams on you, 
a discretion, in other words, sans discretion. 1 saw Mademoiselle , the 
painter's belle, so be-bailed with them as to throw her into the prettiest confusion 
and distress imaginable ; bat some of our English beauties, instead of taking 
the like opportunity to be elegantly embarrassed, primmed up and pouted at 
every shower of confetti, looking as stiff and frosty-faced as so many garden 











goddesses in a hailstorm, “ Why,” demanded R. cynically, ** why should young 
ladies come to the Carnival in their backboards '” 
our snowy Florimels do melt, 'tis with a waste-pipe ; the little tartuffes become 
positive tomboys, prudery is, in fact, but a desperate sort of prudence, afraid to 
trust itself, and which, once restraint taken off, rune as wild arig as Mad Bess 
without her strait waistcoat. You might have seen no few Miss Hoydens pelting 
some poor Sir Doodle as if he stood in the pillory, and they deserved it. Then 
there was the beauty passant et gardant, Mrs. ——, (now Marchesa Somebody,) 
angling for eye-worship from her carriage, while in evident O. P. sat many a 
double-dowager, begging contributions of admiration, instead of betaking herself 
to the Old Ladies’ Asylam—family trees. I cannot enumerate al! the ex 
beauties ; but all who quietly reposed under the shades of their ancient laurels 
might have been specified on a Lilliputian sixpence. His ex-excellency the Mar- 
quess of Anglesen enjoyed the din apparently as if it had been no less warlike 
than that of Waterioo or Donnybrook ; bat! only heard of a boy shot by miatake, 


for a mask that wounded the fine feelings of a shrro, and a groom hurt by one | 
Lord and Ladies Paget, e¢ hoc genus omne, mobbed | 


of the bigh-mettled racers. 
it for the time as if they had not been made of alabaster, but of mud, like the 
restof the people. Onee per diem J! Borghese, as the Romans call the Prince, 
came swaying past in his low voiture, something like a Jamber waggon, his hat 
powdered, it was said, to intimate what a favourite mark he had been for lady 
sharpshooters,—a fair one at all events, Ii Borghese being, perhaps, the largest 
living creature at Rome. No Porporati, that I could hear of, augmented the 
hilarity by their presence, unless in a mask ; the Pope, I am almost certain, was 
not an actor on this oceasion. Dut when all's said and done, to see the Carnival 
in perfection, you must see it in a London print-shop: the thing itself is low, 
equalid, and uproariously dull; stable-boys and strumpets are the chief mas- 
quetaders ; imagine the populace of St. Giles’s buying their fancy dresses at 
Rag Fair, and tumbling draggletail heigh-for-O’Connel! through the Strand—little 
better than this. You'll hear more wit, and not half the noise about it, at 
Barthvlomew Fair in half an hour, than here in a whole Carnival ; though the 
Romans are said to be quick at satire, as is not unlikely, having so much 
practice on themselves. Their pet character isa bear ,for which they are 
naturally fitted, and their favourite witticism—* seza mocalo !’—when they have 
puffed outa taper. One couldn't help laughing, through the nose indeed, at their 
folly (most grew sick of it), yet, perhaps, it was not more laughable in the main 
than much of their wisdom. It should be added, to the credit of the Romans, 
that their orgy went off with little or no outrage ; all was good-humoured harm- 
less hurly-burly ; they were carried away too fast by their rapture and the crowd 
to think of picking your pocket. If a blow were given, be sure it was by an 
Englishman, for some handful of confetts thrown on his span-new frock, to take 
off the gloss or the tailor's smell, with which he came to regale the Corso. 
When an Englishman does not resent nonsense with stil! greater, he thinks ita 
dishonour. 

We've nad two ta Houses in full song for two months; “ Anna Bolena,” 
and “ La Foresta d'Irminsul " at one house, the “Sonnambula”’ at the other : 
0 you see Rossini is obsolete. "Tis otherwise with Ronzi de Begnis ; yet, 
whatever this singer may once have been, she has now not a good note in her 
voice, her action has the grace of a kitchen-maid, and she is grown as motherly 
to boot as Cybele herself. But the Romans have a natural gusto for huge wind 
metraments with a good skirl; their ears being educated by the pifferari bag- 
pipe, that croons eternally and alone through the streets—no other refiner of 
the soul here, except braying of bad organs and innumerable asses; Ronzi, 
therefore, is whocped for every night, like the moon by a forest of owls. Under 
ber face in the print-shops, you read— Lode non v'é che tanto merto eguagl—as 
af she were St. Cecilia herself!—a good sample of Italian stomachs for com- 
pliment. At the second Opera House, one of the sweetest, most exquisite 
singers you ever heard, Fanny Tacchinardi Persiani, with a voice like Haidee’s, 

So delicately clear, 
The sort of sound we echo with a tear,— 


as barely saluted with a buzz, after astonishing feats of the purest execution, | 


united with still superior expressiveness, because she can't bother the echoes! 
Her we certainly unfits her for a large theatre, or one like this at Rome, 
where mere swinish breathing of a mob suffocates all sweetness. But at 
Milan, which is, perhaps, the metropolis of the Italian musical world, and where 
the people have not lugs instead of ears, this lady performed Beatrice di Tenda, 
and other characters, with a merit scarce exceeded by Pasta or Malibran, and 
an applause | never saw hestowed on either, as it came less from the hands than 
the heart. Persiani is, I believe, a Venetian, and daughter of the famous tenor 
Tacchinardi . she is pretty, and lady-like, and graceful, and interesting. bot too 
slight, Apropos of enchantresses : have you heard Schutz yet! This is a mar- 
vellous singer, as well as I can Judge from one character, Norma, which she 
played last autumn, when | passed through Florence. Ali bigh passion and 
auth warn Pasta; with just such a deep, soul-breathing voice, except 
ing more na y 
rove (an oh maven eee. fine. Hear her by all means, when she 
s ael's bones have been picked white by you “ Engl “ 
@hall not serve them up to youagain. What tribulation Fan ey ee 
and antiquarians that bubble caused with its bursting! They had decapitated 
poor Sanzio afler death, and smuggled his skull from the Pantheon into the 
Academy, there to form the subject for Jearned Cicerone dissertations, scenes of 
a age from lack-a-daisical amate . - 
at do your Spurzheimites say now? Now, ‘h : t 
nae Sania ailiben the real. fe a = Raphael's mock peric 
abutment for their castle of skulls ’ 
Talking of Raphael, have you seen his great Borghese Deposition, engraved 
by Peleing ? A German burin is almost sure to catch the incision of Raphael's 
pencil better than any other; and, therefore, oAd as you may think it, to give 
you an unfavourable copy. Both are shatp to excess: the eolverian lent by 
both (for prints, though but black and white, have thei | ; 
in general ; so that the plate, augmenting both 
carcature of the picture. All the old-fashion 
the Transfiguration, may be counted amon 
deal of opirit indeed, but with wiltra-fidelity, if you'll allow me the term, b 
German engravers. The Borghese Deposition, you know, is in Raphael's 
saridie manner, large full outline, but bard as diamond cutting. Now, Felsing 
as usually ® soft-handed artist, which Raphael requires as a corrective = 
this engraving is as hard as one of Albert Durer's. Some other German re- 
sutrection frow the valley of Dry Bones, has nicked out « plate of the Corona- 
tien of the Virgin at the Vatican, and so twisted, withered, parched up every 
fgure, every feature, of that early, bat exquisite Raffaelesq 


aniom 
they must look out another 


defects, is but a serious 
ed works, and Raphael's very last, 
& them, are rendered with @ great 


| 2C sented en Thursd ay not be uninterestin 
On the other hand, when | some account of that presented en Thursday may ) Zz 


} 


Their smooth and boneless forme do not exact 80 mach under-surface knowledge 


of anatomy, in which all our English artists are deficient ; while, if exterior 
modelling be not m:ch better understood, so large a share of the success de- 
pends on, or rather is insured by, pretty eyes, sweet lips, and delicate com- 
plexions. To model the softest face perfectly, is, perhaps, the very summit of 
workinanship in portraitore, either on canvass or stone, as the undulations elude 
by their indefiniteness ; but we do not look nowr—or look in vain—for the subtle 
modelling of a Monna Lisa, or a Niobe. Besides, want of forcible character in 
the subject dispenses with all need of force in the artist; and where grace, | 
elegance, &c. of person and apparel are so much oftener met than in men, he 
has so much the more scope to exhibit the similar qualities of his mind. For | 
this reason, | shall always prefer seeing Rothwell devote himself to ladies. | 
That is bis native bent. Captain Hall is nota Noll Biuf, but a Colonel Love- 

lace, in spite of himself and the painter ;—a glass of fashion, an elegant loller 

for an ottoman, instead of a brother by the half blood of Lord Brougham. The 

Sir Coutts Trotter promises to be of the Captain Hall, what Burgersdicius would 


call the converse by contra-position—in plain English, to have more character, | ronto, c 
Perry, Esq. ; Port Hope, John Brown, Esq. 


and less charm of effect. But it is still in a state of sketch—anything oa 
painter's genius may choose to make it. So good-bye to virtu and to you at 
present ! 


—_—_ 
GAYETIES AT QUEBEC.—TABLEAUX VIVANT 

On Thureday evening the Lady Aylmer invited a select party to an exhibition, 
which though common on the continent of Europe, and not unknown in the 
United Kingdom, is novel in this country.—Indeed, as it can only be displayed 
toadvantage in very spacious apartments, itcan never enter into the general amuse- 
ments of ordinary life. The entertainment of the evening wasa series of Ta- 
bleaux Vivants, either single figures or groups, in which characters, of history 
or fiction, were represented, by persons, in the attitude or situations in which 
they have been depicted by artists —As very many of our readers have doubt- 
less, never had an opportunity of witnessing an exhibition of this description, 


The ball-room in the old Castle was fitted up for the occasion : a small stage 
was erected, at the end under the orchestra, the front of which was of the | 
size of a large picture frame, which, indeed, it represented. A dark curtain 
was stretched across the room, behind this the light was thrown upon the stage, 
to use that term, in a manner to give a strong effect of light and shadow, to the 
picture represented, while a curtain, of a slate colour, such as artists paint in the 
back ground of portraits, was suspended in the rear, and rendered the illusion 
more complete. In advance of the stage, again, a dark screen was placed, the 
part in front of the stage, being moveable, was withdrawn at the moment the 
Tableau was about to be displayed. There were no lights beyond this screen, 
so that the company being in nearly total darkness, when the moveable part of 
the screen and stage curtain were removed, the Tableau Vrrant appeared to the 
spectators motionless, but glowing in colour, and leading almost to a doubt if it 
was indeed a living and breathing being they were gazing upon. 

The representations were thirty in number, divided into two series, the first 
single figures or pairs of figures—the second of groups, more or less, numerously 
composed. We cannot speak particularly of every picture in, and must there- 
fore, confine ourselves to a brief notice of each, and as we had no special per- 
mission so to do, wo do not feel authorized to publish the names of the ladies 
aud gentlemen who assisted on the occasion. They were, however, chiefly the 
younger branches of the very first families in the society of Quebec, with the 


Master, will during the present season, touch at and leave the following porte, 
follows -—, ; 
Will leave Port Hamilton every Sunday morning at 6 o'clock, and arrive at To- 
| ronto sume morning at 10 o’clock, touching at Oakville ; leave Toronto at one o'clock 
and arrive at Cobourg at 9 o’clock same evening, touching at Port Hope. Leave 
| Cobourg same evening at 10 o’clock, and arrive at Rochester at 6 o’cloch next morn 
| ing ; leave Rochester at 6 o'clock on Monday evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 2 
| o'clock next morning.—Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock on Tuesday morning, and 
| arrive at Toronto at 2 o'clock, aflernoon ; leave Teronto at 5 o'clock Wednesday 
| morning, and arrive at Port Hamilton at 10 o'clock same morning, touching at 
Oakville. 

Will leave Hamilton every Wednesday afternoon at I o'clock, and arrive at To. 
| ronto at 6 o'clock same evening, touching at Oakville. Leave Toronto at 7 o’cleck 
same evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 3 o’clock next morning touching at Port 
Hope. Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Thursday morning and arrive at Rochester 
at 2 o'clock afiernoon., Will leave Rochester at 7 o'clock same evening and arrive at 
Cobourg at 3 o'clock next morning ; leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Friday morning and 
| arrive at Toronto at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, touching at Port Hope.—W ill leave 

Toronto on Saturday morning at 6 o'clock and arrive at Hamilton at 10 o'clock same 










morning, touching at Oakville, and so on in rotation twice a-week, at ihe tumes above- 
mentioned, should the weather permit. 


The Constitution will afford a safe and expeditious opportunity for Merchants 


from New York and other places, to forward their Goods by way of Rochester to the 
head of Lake Ontariv. 


Emigrants and others, destined for the western parts of Upper Canada, will find it 


to their advantage to come by way of Rochester, and proceed by the Constitution, 
the only steamer plying between that port and the head of lake Ontario, 


All baggage and small parcels are to be considered at the risk of the owners, unless 


| delivered on board in charge cf the Clerk. 


Acents.—At Hamilton, Messrs. E. & J. Ritehie ; Oakville, Mr. Thomas ; To- 
James F. F. Smith, Esq. ; Rochester, Mr. Green, forwarder ; Cobourg, E. 


Hamilton, 25th April, 1834. [May 18-1f. 











urs, and chuckling remarks of phrenologists. | 


jae, as to make them | 2 


addition of some very able amateurs from the corps in this garrison. Some 
children also were introduced, and were by no meansthe least interesting objects 
of the evening's amusement. It must be bore in mind that many of these repre- 
sentations were taken from well known pictures of celebrated masters, and the 
costume in which they have dressed the characters and the attitudes in which 


they have drawn them were favourably adhered to, and tended greatly to increase | 


the pictorial deception. 

The first piece represented was the Misers. of Quintin Mastys, admirably 
dressed and the faces well painted. A Sibyl, after Guido, was a beautiful 
study, as was Gulnare, from a picture by Miss Sharp. Tittan’s Daughter, was 
also an excellent imitation of the picture of that master. Two Steers formed a 
very pretty picture, and the two Spanish Girls, after Morillo, were not less 
excellent. Rembrand’s Mother, Was a very perfect personification of the por- 
trait that celebrated artist has left of his parent. Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
picture of the Sisters, was represented by two young ladies who are objects 
worthy any artist’s pencil. A Sibyl, after the picture of the same master, was 
agem thatthe greatest might be proud of owning. 
introduced some Tableaux by children, which we shall notice in the order they 


veille. The children of the Hon. Col. Gore, in Sir Joshua Reynold’s Pieture of 
the Young Fortune Teller,—the little Gipsy represented by the young Lady, 
and the listening boy by her brother. Sir T. Lawrence's Young Hantbal, gave 
a spirited idea of that great artist's picture—this representation was by Master 
Aylmer Craig 

The first part of the entertainment having concluded, the company repaired to 


to the card room, as the manager of the Tadleauz had yet preparations to make, 
the Band of the 79th Regt. played some favourite Waltzes, and dancing for a 
short period amused those who delight in the exercise, and proved to the lookers 
on that some whom they had admired as still life, were not only vrrant but 
mourant pictures. All things being in readiness the Master of the Ceremonies 
announced that the exhibition of the second series of Tableaux was about to 
commence. 

The second part commenced with the exhibition of a Military group, in which a 
numerous party of officers, of the different arms of the service, were represented as 
on a recoanoisance,and a second picture exhibited the same groupassembled around 
their General, in the field, inspecting a map of the enemy's cuuntry,—both these 
| tableaux were much adinired. Inthe Dull Lecture, two scenes, after pictures 
| by Stewart Newton, the Sleeping Daughter, and the Grey-beard father reading, 
| were well sustained ; but in the pemdant, in which the lecturer, detects the in- 
attention of herto whom he had been reading, the waking half-opened eye of the 
disturbed sieeper, made this one of the best marked pictures of the evening 





| the Boors, four of the 79th Highlanders, was, as perfect as could be. In a group 
of Waverley characters and attendants, the position of the several figures was 
excellent. 

A Gladiator, most correctly dressed in Roman costume, exhibited in several 


hke immobility—the same person also represented Chantrey's statue of Washing- 
ton, in the same perfect style. Joan of Arc, furnished two pictures, in different 
attitudes by three characters—Joan,the Cardinal,and the Clerk, these figures were 
very admirably sustained. Norra! and Glenalvon formed a very imposing picture. 
But two scenes which elicited the most approbation, were those of the Duchess, 





Duenna, the attendant Ladies and Sancho, were all admirably dressed, and pre- 
| served the unity of the scene in all particulars : nor must the black servant who 
| held a prominent pert in the picture, be forgotten. 

| Lalla Rookh with her attendants, and Fadladcen listening to Ferme: —The 
dresses were appropriate, and the grouping and attitudes perfect. Of the Death 
} of Cato we cannot attempt to give a description, but it was considered the best 
| of the large groups. The Dying Greek, three figures, a Turk, the Greek and a 
| Lady formed a chef d’eurre of its kind 

| Webhave dwelt more at length on the several pictures which formed the 
| gallery of Thursday last than we bad intended, and yet we fee] that we have not 
|} done, to all, the justice we wished to render. It now remains to pay a just 
tribute to the skill and taste of the Lady who designed the Tableux presented to 


t colour,) is pourish and | the company at the Castle, and we may say that the arrangements were made | 


| under the noble hostess, with the able support of an amateur who furnished some 


| of the best pictures in the gallery from his own collection, amd by an officer, | 


| Of the persunal Staff of Lord Aylmer, who also rendered great assistance in the 


Y | preparatory arrangements, and appeared himeelf in several characters to very | 





} Sreat advantage — Quebec Mercury. 
LES SS 
ESSRS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN—-Inform 


Messe: 

ia their friends and the public, that they intend residing im this city for the pur- 
pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing 

i and Glee-simging : 


They wall also accompany ‘Ladies on the Pianeforte, and Harp: For terms, &e 
Pp'y at thew Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street [May lT-<-ly 








were presented, and in which the juveniles really acquitted themselves 4 smer- | . a 
| Street, Esq. Samuel. 
i 





the drawing-room where tables were Jaid out with refreshments, and on returning, | 


The Card Players, a Dutch group, from a well known pictare of Teniers, was | 
inimitable ; the immobility of figure and countenance in the representatives of 


attitudes all, as pictures, worthy the study of a painter, and sustained with statue | 


with her attendants, receiving Sancho, from Leslie's pictures—the Duchess, the | 


CITY OF THE FALLS. 


Shares to be distributed in the proposed City of the Falls, on the British side, ad- 


joining the great Cataract of Niagara. 


T’ a meeting of the proprietors held at the Ontario House on the 6th day of May 
instant, a contract was entered into for the erection of Water Works s0 as to 
furnish a supply of not less that 80 gallons a minute, on the summit level, to be com- 
pleted on or before the Ist of August next, under a penalty of $20 a-day. It was 
further agreed to proceed with the completion of the Baths and Assembly rooms, 
which had been retarded by a law sutt, and an eminent builder to be employ ed for the 
purpose. A plan of the City, laid down by the City Surveyor of New York, was sub- 
mitted and approved, in which the great leading avenue, named Stanley Street, laid 
down 100 feet wide, all the other streets 80 feet, with stable lanes 20 feet wide, and 
the lots generally 140 feet deep, each of which will be as one share ; also many of the 
lots at Hays Mount, Royal Terrace, Colbourne Crescent, Washington Terrace, and 
Point Turnagain, (exceeding 100) are chiefly 50 feet, wide fronting the river on the 
high bank, on which is laid out a carriage road, 50 feet wide, and a space varying 
from | to 200 feet, according to the projecting promontories (of the bank), for land- 
scape gardening and walks, affording one of the most sublime promenades in the world, 
overlooking as itdoes the great Cataract. There are also on the other streets above, 
700 lots 45 feet front, as will appear onthemap. The proprietors are bound by the 
deed to divide by lot or otherwise on or before the Ist day of January, 1836, and 
have agreed to follow the course recently adopted by several gentlemen at Montreal, 
who divided their esiate into shares and distributed the shares by lot, and have with a 
view to the immediate building up of the City, agreed to throw open to subscribers 
2600 shares, at the low price of $100, or 251. currency for each share. In these shares 
will be included the Pavilion Hotel, (partly furnished) rented for 5 years, at $2000 or 
500/, currency a-year, the Ontario House also, rented for same time at $800 or 
2002. a-year, the Red House or old Hotel, valued at $1500, and four Cottages, valued, 
one at $1200, one at $800, one at $700, and one at $600 each, ground included, so that 
the holder of a share will be certain of obtaining a building lot, and have a charce 
for one of the above valuahle buildings. ‘Taking into view the lots fronting the river, 
as also the lots in the market square and Stanley-street, it is not hazarding teo much 
to say that from 3 to 400 lots, at anaverage, are worth at this hour $400 each, and [in 
a very short time every lot (even the most remote from the Falls being not a mile) 
ma be confidently expected not only to improve but become a valuable investment. 

The books will be opened for subscribers on the 20th day of June next, at the 
Banks mentioned below, toany of which, or to any of the proprietors, all persons 
wishing to become possessed of a share or shares are required to pay 5/. currency or 
$20 for each share they wish to subscribe for ; it is pragenee that the Books shall be 
closed on the Ist of August next, when the tickets will be distrbuted to those ad- 
mitted shareholders according to priority of application, and they will be thereupon 
notified to pay over the balance at the place of deposit, and receive a ticket duly 
numbered, securing to the holder the lot which such number may be entitledto. Li- 
thographic Maps, with further particulars, will be furnished to each shareholder. 
Those who may not apply in time so asto be entitled to shares, will have their 
money returned without any deduction. The drawing is fixed for the 2d Wednesday 
in September next, at the City of the Falls, The proprietors having in view the 
holding over a number of shares for distribution in Great Britain,Ireland and the West 
Indies, reserve the right to raise the price of shares from and after the Ist of August. 
They deem it proper to add, that they have not excepted a single lot for their own 
private aecommodation, nor for that of their friends, so that all who may become 
shareholders will stand an equal chance for the numerous situations, unrivalled in the 
world. The deeds will be made out free and unincumbered, under the directions of 
his Majesty’s Law Officers of the Province. Further particulars will be found in the 
prospectus, which wil! be furnished, and also published. 

The present shareholders are— 

Allan, the Hon. Wm., President of the Bank of Upper Canada. 
Buchanan, Esq. James, his Majesty’s Consul, NewYork, 


| Clark, the Hon. Thomas. 


In this series there were 


Dunn, the Hon. J. H., Receiver General of Upper Canada, 

Dixon, Esq. Thomas, President of the Society of St.George, New York. 
Murray, Lieut.-Gen. John, of the British Army. 

Robinson, Esq. James. 


Banxks.--Bank of New York ; Bank of Upper Canada, and all its Branehes ; 


| Bank of Montreal ; Commercial Bank, Kingston; United States Branch Bank, 
| Buffalo; and to J. Robinson, Resident Agent. 


ic_™ The following papers will give the foregoing one insertion every week until the 
Ist of August :—Montreal Gazette, Kingston Chronicle, Cobourg Star ; The Courier, 
and The Patriot, Toronto; Western Mercury, Hamilton; Niagara Gleaner, and 
| Buffalo Journal. June 4. 

MAELZEL’S CONFLAGRATION OF MOSCOW, &C. 
| Now exhibiting at Masonic Hall, Broadway. Open every evening.—Admittance 
| AW 50 cents, children under 12 years of age, half price. oors openat 7 o'clock, 
| exhibition to commence at a quarter past 8. The following notice, descriptive of the 
exhibition ef Moscow, is coped from the London Magazine 

| “In the Conflagration of Menew, Mr. Maelzel has so combed the arts of de- 
| sign, mechanism, and musie, as to produce by a novel imitation of nature, a perfect 
| fac simile of the real scene. It is taken at night, and the moon observed aloft, is ren- 
| dered pale by the glare of the blazing aud smoking ruins below, the combined re- 
| flections of which strike upon the distant buildings, clothing them in gloomy splendour, 
| The view is from an elevated terrace of the Kremlin, the Imperial Palace, at the mo- 
| ment when the inhabitants are evacuating the capital of the Czars, and the French 
| columns are commencing their entry. 

“* They advance in the following order : The Vanguard with its Artillery. Regiment 
| of Voltigeurs. The Imperial Foot Guard. Regiment of Flying Artillery, followed 
by their Cannon, Ammunition & Baggage Wagons, &c. Regiment of Cuirassiers, 
&c. Amid the din and hurry, and confusion, the Incendiaries who fired the City, are 
seen with blazing torches, passing to and fro among the flying inhabitants, in the pre- 
cincts of the Kremlin. 

“ The rapid progress of the Fire, spreading from the centre to the extremities of the 
| City, the hurrying bustle of the Fugitives, the eagerness of the Invaders, the Tolling 
| of alarm Bells, the sound of Trumpets and other Military French Music, the roar of 
, cannon, the brisk discharge of Muketry, the explosion of a Mine, which demolishes 

what the fire had spared, and the Kremlin falling into Ruins, wil! tend to impress 
the spectator with a true idea of a scene, which baffles all powers of description.” 

May 31. 








SELECT LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
No. 25 Greenwich-strect, near the Battery. 
M&S DUNDERDALE’S Establishment (removed from 65 Franklinestreet) 
a will be opened at the above address, on Monday, the 12th inst. 
“ [May 10; J 
EXAS.—The government of Mexico having repea'ed the prohibitory law of the 
6th of April, 1830, and with a spirit of great liberality invited Foreigners of al! 
nations to settle on its unappropriated lands; and the Congress of Coahvila and 
Texas having acknowledged the rights of the impresarios; and extended the time for 
the completion of their several contracts; and baying @ent their Commissioners into 
the grants for the purpose of giving title to such as have thé consent and approbation 
of the impresario: The undersigned will leave for Texas of Saturday morning, for 
the purpose of locating script for himself and for several frienttyin the Galveston Bay 
and Texas Land Company’s grant; end as he expects to establish an office and 
agency at Galveston for the purpose of buying, selling and locating lands im all the 
different grants, he has requested Charles Edwards, Esquire, Coursellor at Law, 
New-York, and who has kindly consented to forward letters (which Have been post 
paid) and documents, to the undersigned. ; 
Mr. Edwards will also be supplied with # large quantity of the shares and script 
of the different companies: and also receive anddispose of, at the best market prices, 
lands of persons who wish to sell, &c. 
New-York, 1834.--«f. ASAHEL LANG WORTHY. 
BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
@ William street, New York [Jan. 6-_ 
B' )ARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, No 7 Beaver street, (within two doors of 
the Bowling Green.) —Rev. R. TOWNSEND AUDDART, Master.—There 
are at present vacancies for THREE boarders in this establishment, and after the 10a 
May, Four places in the Day School will be vacant. The plan of this Seminary &r 
general education is, it is hoped, generally and favourably known to the 
Those not acquainted with it cam at any time obtain a prospectus, which will afford 
all the requisite information. For terms of either department of the School, apple 
tion is to be made at the residence of the Principal, in Beaver street. ae 
CARD.—Mrs. Franklin respectfully informs ber former puprls and the ladies & 
New York, that she has reeommenced giving instruction ur Voce! Music, at ker 
residence, No. 10 Greene st., near Canal st. [May 24-3mo, 
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